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Hotes, 
NASEBY REVISITED. 

In 1879 (see 5 S. xii. 81) the Rev. Joun 
PickrorD published a delightful, and by me 
highly prized account of a visit he had 
recently paid to Naseby battle-field. In 
alluding to the obelisk set up by the Fitz- 
Geralds in 1823 to commemorate the battle, 
he mentions the fact that 
“upon the sides of it the British holiday-makers 
have everywhere inscribed and scratched their 
names, as they invariably do on all public monu- 
ments to which access is permitted.” 

On the occasion of a recent visit to Naseby 
I also noted this fact, and likewise that the 
wicket gate which leads from the road to the 
enclosure in which the obelisk stands was 
literally covered with pencil signatures. Not 
only were the names of these ‘* British 
holiday-makers” inscribed on the obelisk 
itself, but the tablet affixed thereto contain- 
ing the inscription had also been utilized for 
this nefarious habit. On almost every avail- 
able inch of space some signature or initials 
were scratched. I think a little barbed wire 
on the railings might prevent a continuance 


of this practice. The tablet contains the 
following inscription :— 


To Commemorate 
That great and decisive Battle 
Fought in this Field 
On the xiv day of June mpcx.iy, 
Between the Royalist Army 
Commanded by His Majesty 
‘ing Charles the First, 

And the Parliament Forces 
Headed by the Generals Fairfax and Cromwell, 
Which terminated fatally 
For the Royal Cause, 

Led to the subversion of the Throne, 
The Altar, and the Constitution 
And for many years plunged this Nation 
Into the horrors of anarchy 
And civil war: 

Leaving a useful lesson to British Kings 
Never to exceed the bounds 
Of their just prerogative, 

And to British subjects, 

Never to swerve from the allegiance 
Due to their legitimate Monarch. 
This Pillar was erected 
By John and Mary Frances Fitzgerald 
Lord and Lady of the Manor of Naseby : 
A.D. MDOCCXXIIL 


It not be generally known that the 
John and Mary Frances FitzGerald mentioned 
in the above inscription were the father and 
mother of Edward FitzGerald, that glorious 
letter-writer and translator of ‘The Rubaiyat’ 
of Omar Khayyam. Those who are conversant 
with FitzGerald’s ‘Letters and Literary 
Remains’ (edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright) 
will remember his allusion to this obelisk, 
‘planted by my papa on the wrong site,” 
and aptly dubbed by Liston an ‘‘ obstacle,” 
| because it misled people, amongst its victims 
being Carlyle and Dr. Arnold. A good many 
letters passed between Carlyle and FitzGerald 
| concerning a scheme they had jointly planned 
| of erecting a second memorial in the centre 
of the battle-field. But the estate eventually 
passed into other hands, and the obstacles 
lin the way of this laudable intention 
proved in the end to be insurmountable. 
An alternative idea of removing the existing 
“obstacle” memorial to the centre of Broad. 
moor, where the heat of the battle raged, 
was, as the two friends agreed, “entirely 
inadmissible.” 

‘*There are,” says Carlyle, ‘‘two modern 
Books about Naseby — its Battle: both 
of them without value.” On this point my 
opinion differs from that of the Sage of 
Chelsea, for I have several times found both 
these books of the greatest use when visiting 
the village of Naseby. ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Naseby,’ by the Rev. John 
Mastin (1792), is absolutely indispensable to 
every one who wishes to gain information 
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concerning this little Northamptonshire 
village and its celebrated battle-field. Mastin 
was vicar of Naseby, and gives many curious 
items of information in his book. He quotes 
largely from the registers, and cites most of 
the important inscriptions in the church and 
churchyard. Some of these still exist, but 
many have now disappeared. When visiting 
the church I compared all I could discover 
with Mastin’s text, and found it to be on the 
whole very reliable. One interesting memorial 
which he mentions “ upon a Swithsland slate, 
near the tower,” has become much shattered— 
indeed, nearly half the inscription is torn 
away. In the following copy the brackets 
indicate the missing portions :— 
{In Memory of Edward Perkins} 
serjeant i[p the 23" regiment] 
of the royal Fusileers) 

at Minorca wh{en taken) 

and 5 battles in 

who being worn [out with 

16 years service djeparted]} 

this life May 9° 1{767) 
in the 40" year of his [age] 
Bravely didst thou ser[ve } 
thy King and Country. 

In the church, in front of the altar rails, 
is a slab containing on a slip of brass the 
following inscription :— 

** Here lyeth John Shukbrugh of Navesbee Gent 
depted this lyfe in ye faythe | of Jesus Christ ye 
xxv of Septemb 1576 lavyng unto ye tuissyon of 
ye almygh | tye Joane his wyfe by whome he had 
lij sonnes viz Jesper John & Edward | and xiii 
daughters viz Elizabeth Anna Anne Frauncis Avys 
Elizzabeth | Frauncis Marye Dorrytye Judeth 
Margrytt Maued and Jane.” 

Below, on the left, is an empty matrix, and 
on the right the following arms and crest : 
Arms, Quarterly of four: 1 and 4, on a 
chevron three cinquefoils, and on a canton a 
fleur-de-lis ; 2, fretty ; 3, three owls. Crest, 
out of a ducal coronet an elephant’s head. 

I cannot find that these arms refer to the 
Shuckbrugh family. By whom were they 
borne? The quaint expression “ tuition of the 
Almighty” is unique in my experience. Can 
any other instance of its use be quoted ? 

A ‘Battles and Battle-fields in England’ 
(1896) Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, when writing on 
Naseby, informs his readers that “in the 
churchyard a massive stone cross of plain 
design has been erected in memory of the 
slain there buried.” This is quite an error. 
A cross certainly stands within the church- 
yard, but it was erected by the FitzGeralds, 
about the same time as the obelisk, to replace 
the mutilated Market Cross. The site was 


eventually enclosed in the churchyard. There 
is no inscription on this cross, but the stump 
of the old one, now removed to the junction | 


lof the Northampton and Sibbertoft roads, 


contains the ominous words :— 
REPAIRED 
1860. 


Both its removal and reparation are matters 
for regret. Vota mala res optuma est. 
Joun T. Pace. 


A SERMON IN PROVERBS. 

I nore that in presenting the following 
literary curiosity to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I shall be absolved from having any intention 
of wishing to read them a sermon ; on the 
contrary, if they read it at all, it will be they 
who read themselves a sermon. 

With the Editor's permission, I propose 
occasionally submitting for inspection in 
these columns some of the French literary 
(philological or etymological) curiosities 


| contained in the few somewhat scarce books 


in my possession or those to which I have 
had access. I cannot do better than begin 
by a sermon—not an ordinary sermon, but 


|perhaps all the more interesting on that 


account. It is old, and sufficiently old, I 
think, to be fresh to most people. For the 
benefit of those who are interested enough 
to wish to know its source, I may say that 
the extract is made from the ‘ Observations 
Préliminaires’ of the ‘ Dictionnaire des Pro- 
verbes Frangais,’ by M. de la Mésangére, 1823, 
third edition, pp. 9-13. It is the only speci- 


| men of the kind | have met with, and previous 


| editions do not contain it. 


je parle comme saint Paul, la bouche ouverte ; 


In some editions 

of ‘Le Festin de Pierre’ the first proverb 

occurs in Act V. se. ii. 

Sermon en proverbes, ou proverbesen guise de sermon, 

Mes trés chers fréres, 

Tant va la cruche a lean qué la fin elle se 
brise. Ces paroles sont tirées de Thomas Corneille, 
Moliére et compagnie (Sganarelle 4 don Juan, 
acte V. scéne iii. v. 14). ; 

Cette vérité devrait faire trembler tous les 
pécheurs; car enfin, Dieu est bon, mais aussi qui 
aime bien chatie bien. Alnes agit pas de dire je me 
convertirai. Ce sont des écoute sil pleut ; autant en 
emporte le vent ; un bon ticns raut mieux que deux tu 
auras. Il faut ajuster ses Mites, et ne pas s‘endormir 
sur le On sait bien on l'on est, mais on ne sait 
pas ot Ton ra; quelquefois Ton tombe de siévre en 


| chaud mal, et [on troque son cheral borgne pour un 
| arengle. 


Au surplus, mes enfans, honni soit qui mal y pense 
un bon arertien vaut deux ; il west pas pire sourd 
qite qua ne veut pas entend re decrasse run 
Manure, on perd son temps +t son savon, et Ton ne 
peut pas faire boire un due sil wa soif. Mais suffit, 
c'est 
pour tout le monde, et qui xe sent morreux se 
mouche, 

Ce que je vous en dis, west pas que je vous en parle ; 
comme un fou avise bien un saye, je vous dis votre 
fait, et je ne vais pas chercher midi a quatorze 
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heures...... Oui, mes fréres, vous vous amusez a ta | 
moutarde, vous faites des chiteaux en Espagne ; 
mais prenez garde, le démon vous guette comme le 
chat fait la souris ; i fait dabord patte de velours ; 
mais ‘quand une fois il vous tiendra dans ses gritfes, 
il vous fraitera de Ture a Maure,et alors vous aurez 
beau vous chatouiller pour vous faire rire, et faire les 
bon apétres, vous en aure= tout du long et tout du 
large. 

Si quelqu’un revenait de l'autre monde, et qu'il 
rapportat des nouvelles de (école, alors on y re- 
garderait « deux fois, chat échaudé craint (eau 


Jroide ; quand l'on sait ce quwen vaut laune, on y 


met le prix 5 mais la-dessus, /es plus savans n'y 
voient goutte ; la nuit, tous chats sont gris, et quand 
on est mort, c est pour ‘long- temps. 

Prenez garde, disait saint Chrysostome, n’éveillez 
pas le chat qui dort, loccasion fait le larron, rous 
taille: en plein drap; mais les battus paieront 
Tamende. Fin contre sin ne vaut rien pour doublure ; 
ce qui est doux & la bouche est amer au coeur ; et a 
la Chandeleur les grandes douleurs. Vous. étes 
comme des rats en paille, vous avez /e dos au feu, Le 
ventre a la table les biens rous riennent en dormant ; 
on vous préche, vous n’écoutez pas, ventre agfamé n'a 
pas Woreille ; mais aussi, rira bien qui rira le 
dernier. Tout passe, tout casse, tout tasse [sic]; * 
ce qui vient de la fite retourne au tambour, et lon x 
trouve a terre le cul entre deux selles ; alors il n’est 
plus temps, c’est de la moutarde aprés diner ; il est 
trop tard de fermer lécurie quand les cheraux sont 

ria, 

Souvenez-vous donc bien de cette legon, mes chers 
fréres, faites vie qui dure ; il ne s'agit pas de briler 
la chandelle par les deux bouts ; qui trop embrasse 
mal etreint ; et a courir deux liévres, on wen prend 
aucun. Il ne faut pas non plus jefer /e manche 
aprés la cognée. Dieu a dit: Aide-toi, je Caiderai: 
nest pas marchand qui toujours gagne ; quand on a 
peur des fenilles, il ne faut pas aller au bois ; mais il 
faut faire contre fortune bon cur, et battre le fer 
tandis qwil est chaud. 

Un homme sur la terre est comme un oixcan sur la 
branche, il doit toujours éfre sur le qui vive ; on ne 
sait ni qui rit ni que meurt ;: Thomime propos, Dien 
dispose ; tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera : w 
west si bon cheval qu'il ne br onche, et quand on parle 
du loup, on en voit queue...... Qui, mes chers fréres, 
aux yeux de Dieu tout est ¢gal, riche ou pauvre, 
il n’importe, fant rant Chomme, tant vaut la terre ; 
bonne renominée vaut mieux que ceinture dorce. Les 

riches paient les pauvres ; i/s s« servent de la patte du 

chat pour tirer les marrons du feu; mais saint 
Ambroise a dit: Chacun son métier, les vraches sont 
bien gardées: il ve faut pas que Gros-Jean remontre 
son curé ; chacun doit se mesurer @ son aune ; et 
comme on fait son lit on xe couche. Tous les chemins 
ront a Rome, direz-vous : oui, mais encore faut-il 
les savoir, et ne pas choisir ceux ou il y a des 
pierres. 

Pensez done bien, mes chers fréres, que Dieu est 
partout, et qu il voit tout; il ne faut pas sivasser 
avec lui, c'est vouloir prendre la lune avec les dents. 
Il faut aller droit en besogne, et ne pas mettre la 
charrue devant les bwufs ; quand la poire est mire, 
faut la cu illir. 

Quand on veut faire son salut. voyez-vous, il faut 
alier de cul et de téte comme une corneille qui abat des 
noix. Si le démon veut vous dérober, laissez-le 
hurler aprés vous; chien qui aboie ne mord pas. 


Soyez bons chevaua de trompette, ne vous effarouchez 
pas du bruit. Les méchants vous riront au nez; 
mais c’est un ris qui ne passe pas le wneud de la 
gorge ; cest la pelle qui se moque du fourgon. Au 
demeurant, chacun son tour, et @ chaque orseau son 
nid parait beau. Au surplus, pour étre heureux, il 
faut souffrir®; les pois ne peuvent pas tomber tout 
ents dans la * boue he ; aprés la pluie vient le beau 
temps, et aprés la peine le plaisir. Laissez dire: 
Trop gratter cuit, trop parler nuit ; moquez-vous du 
qu’en dira-t-on, et ne croyez pas que, qui se fait 
brebis, le loup le mange. Non, non, mes chers fréres ; 
Dieu a dit: Plus vous vous serez humiliés sur la 
terre, plus vous serez élevés dans le ciel. 

Ecoutez et retenez bien ceci, je vous parle d’abon- 
dance de ceeur; il n'est pas besoin ie mettre les 
points sur lexi; a bon entendeur salut ; il n'est qu'un 
mot qui serve; U ne faut pas tant de beurre pour 
faire un quarteron ; quiconque fera bien, trouvera 
bien ; les ecrits sont des médlex, dit-on, et /es paroles 
des femelles ; on prend les bwufs par les cornes, les 
hommes par /es paroles, et quand les paroles sont dites, 
bénite est faite. 

Faites done de solides réflexions sur tout ce que 
je vous ai dit: il faut choisir d’étre 4 Dieu ou au 
diable ; il n'y a pas de milieu, et comme on dit, i 
faut passer par la porte ou par la fenttre. Vous 
n’étes pas ici pour evsiler des perles, c'est pour faire 
votre salut. Ce nest pas sur /ans¢ Pun panier que 
vous rendrez vos comptes s le démon a beau vous 
dorer la pilule, quand le vin sera tiré, il faudra le 
boire, et c'est au fond du pot qu'on troure le mare. 

Au surplus, « [impossible nul west tenu; je ne 
veux pas vous sauver malgré vous, moi. Si ce que 
je vous dis vous entre par une oreile et vous ressort 
par Vautre, cest comme si je préchais a des sourds ; 
mais c'est égal, quand il faut Sondre la cloche, sauve 
qui peut, mal he ureua: qui est pris...... Pour 
mien bats Cuil ; je suis comme saint Jean-Bouche- 
Wor, je dis tout ce que je sais; et comme charité 
hien ordonnée commence par soi-méme, je vais tac ‘her 
de faire mes orges et de retirer mon épingle du jeu. 
Alors, quand je serai sauvé, ah! ma toi, arrive qui 
plante, je vous dirai tire ten Pierre! et si vous 
allez & tous les diables, je m’en /ave /es mains. 

Au nom du Pére, du Fils et du Saint-Esprit. 

Amen Ainsi soit-il. 

Epwarp LatuamM. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


Dr. EpMonp Hatiey. (See x. 361 ; 
xi. 85, 205, 366.)— 

I. Lire anp Work. 

‘A Famous Comet,’ the Quarterly Review, 
clxxxviii. 113, 138, London, 1898. 

‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 106, is authority 
for the statement that Dr. Edmond Halley 
was created D.C.L. at Oxford, 16 October, 
1710. When and where was the title of 
LL.D. conferred upon him? It is commonly 
used by authors of biographical sketches of 
that astronomer; in fact, his will begins 
thus: “In the Name of God, 1, Edmond 
Halley, Doctor of Laws and Astronomer in 
the Royal Observatory in Greenwich,” &c. 


* Ch & 9S. x. 314. 


* Cf. ante, pp. 128, 2 
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ILI, GENEALOGY. Comepel, and accept of Twenty pounds for 

‘Dr. Edmond Halley: his Ancestry and | ,, 
Descendants,’ Vew York Geneal. oar Biog. | Edmund Halley, surgeon R.N., died between 
Record, xxxiv. 52, 106, New York, US.,|8 August, 1740, date of last entry of his 
| service in the Admiralty archives, Public 
The of Printed Rooks in the | Office, and 12 January, 1740/1, date 
tritish Museum (Hagg—Halliman), 274-5, | his will was proved. Is it safe to assume 
London, 1888, twice mentions one James | one D be Hall 
Halley as the possible editor of an edition of | hi alley 
Dr. Edmond Halley's ‘ Astronomical Tables,’ | 1736, die out us hands up the 
published at London in 1752. Of this work | of ery “4 
there are two copies in the British Museum, I'D. does this, Halle oes fed? - icate ve 
bearing press-marks respectively as follows : Dr. Edmond Halley intenc ed that property 
50 e. 17. and 8562 f. 44. Mr Ralph J, Beevor ‘*the rest of the real estate,” to be inheritec 
M A (Trin. Coll... Cambridge), 92 Craven by the (supposed) child or children of his 
Street, Strand, W.C., London, has had the 
kindness to contribute an ingenious, and | romemcered tnas ir. 
probably the correct, explanation of this daughter, Margaret, never married, and died 
name “James Halley.” the says that there 13 October, 1743, in the fifty-fifth year of her 
is nothing in either of the copies above de- (cp. Biog. Dr. 
scribed to indicate that James Halley had a | Other surviving daug “_ atherine, marriec 
(anonymous) introduction to the work makes | child a sill u 
mention of Flamsteed and Dr. Bradley. |" children. The wi of Edmund Halley, 


James Bradley succeeded Edmond Halley as surgeon R.N., does not contain the name of 
Astronomer Royal. We should expect him 


a child ; it reads, in part, as follows :-— 
be the person most likely to be invited to | “4ogive and bequeath unto my welbeloved wife 
thee task of seeing his predecessor’s all such Goods Chattles 
‘ nds nements c. tha new pos 
astronomical tables through the press. In | pe posee'd of, by what Right or ‘Tithe esever.” = 
fact Mr Beovor of opinion that, be had fhe had bad to survive would he 
, Bh iave been apt to include in his will the word 
ited by James “A tran, | The question naturally arises, 
scriber, misled by the similarity of the names, Hallev R N had 
writes ~ Halley,” and the mistake is daughter surviving him, 1740/1, old enough 
administration of the estate of | have become the James McPike, 
» wes born circa 1751? The real estate of the 
Haley were granted | Haley family doubles was inherited from 
684, Si 1 tdmund Halley, sen. (d. 1684). It might be 
Halley dicti defuncti.” Cp. | 
‘distorical Essay on the First Publication of ] h 
Sir Isaac Newton's “ Principia,”’ by Prof.S.P.|,-2° ‘te English record-searcher the year 
Rigaud, 36, note, Oxford, 1938. 1442. may, and probably does, represent s 
Bates, relatively recent epoch. } 
In genealogical, as in other investigations, The ng 
out to the Farther West have not conducea 
liar about Dr. Edmond Halley, who died ean . 
terms of 16 1736! clusions,” which, if not wholly unwarranted, 
e quote a portion 0 iat document :— is very unsatisfactory. 
“Since my son Edmond is in actual possession of EuGene FatrFietp McPIKe. 
the best part of the Real Estate of the Family and | Chicago, Illinois. 
may Inherit the rest after my decease the whole 
being of Value I OrrsprRinc Biackatt. — The * Dictionary 
have to leave my two Daughters Margaret Halley Tati . ‘ »? - . 
ails of National Biography,’ v. 117, says nothing 
about the parentage of Dr. Offspring Blackall, 


besides he being retained in the Service of the 
Crown as a Surgeon seems to be Sufficiently pro- who was Bishop of Exeter from 1708 to 1716. 


vided for My desire is that he may therewith be | An inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" §. vi. 308, 454 


oer 
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showed that his father's name was Thomas 
Blackall. The parish registers printed by the 
Harleian Society give us most of the facts. 
Charles Ofspring was rector of St. Antho- 
lin’s, London, and was buried 13 March, 
1659,60. His wife, Martha, was buried 
22 August, 1649. These two had a daughter, 
Martha, who was baptized 1 October, 1625. 
This Martha Ofspring was married, 6 Sep- 
tember, 1648, to Thomas Blackall, and they 
were the parents of Ofspring Blackall (viii. 
60, 79, 87, &e.). On 6 March, 1706/7, Dr. 
Ofspring Blackall, rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, baptized one of the many children of 
John Blackall, woollen-draper, and Elizabeth 
his wife, at St. Dionis x 


Hor Warers=Sriritvous Liquors. — An 
earlier illustrative quotation for meaning of 
** hot waters ” as spirituous liquors than that 
given in ‘ H.E.D.’—a letter of October, 1643 
—is to be found in ‘A Proclamation for pre- 
venting of the Abuses growing by the 
unordered retailing of Tobacco,’ issued by 
Charles I. at Whitehall, 13 October, 1633, 
this referring to those who “ sell any distilled 
or hot Waters, Wine, Ale, Beer, or Cider in 
their Houses” (Rymer’s * Feedera,’ vol. xix. 
p- 475). ALFRED Rossrns. 


Urricut Burtat.—In_ the Undertakers’ 
Journal for March occurs the following :— 


“There are two well-known cases of upright 
burial in England. The first is of Ben Jonson, who 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. The other 
case has been immortalized by Wordsworth in ‘ The 
White Doe of Rylstone.’ Under a chantry in the 
eburch of Bolton Abbey lie in an upright position 
the Claphams of Bearnsley, and the Mauleverers. 
Referring to the story, Wordsworth wrote the 
following lines :— 

Pass, pass who will yon chantry door, 

And look through the chink of the fractured floor, 
Look down, and see a grisly sight: 

A vault where the bodies are buried upright. 
There, face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand, 

And in his place among son and sire 

Is John de Clapham, that fierce Esquire, 

A valiant man and a name of dread 

In the ruthless wars of White and Red, 

W ho dragg’d Ear] Pembroke from Banbury Church, 
And smote off his head on the stones of the porch.” 

Under ‘ Burial of a Suicide’ (9 S. viii. 
502; ix. 96, 158, 238) instances were given of 
a farmer buried on horseback and of a Major 
Labelli¢re, of Dorking, both in an upright 
position, but head downwards. 

Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


*“Tannier,” Botanical Term. —This is a 
popular American name for the eddoes or 


taro, a farinaceous tuber. The ‘Century’ 
says “origin obscure” ; the ‘ Encycloprdic’ 
says “etymology doubtful.” I once thought 
it African, as it is often employed by 
travellers in the Dark Continent; but 
investigation shows it to be Brazilian. In 
various spellings it has been in European 
use for centuries. Marcgrave and Piso have 
the compound taia-oba, so has De Laet 
(* Nouveau Monde,’ 1640, lib. xv. cap. x. 501). 
Purchas calls it fajas, and this plural form 
occurs also in Stedman's ‘Surinam,’ 1806, 
vol. ii. cap. xxv. 232 :-- 

** The fayers, which are the hearts of a farinaceous 
green shrub, not above two or three feet high, with 
remarkable large leaves in the form of a heart ; the 
trunk something resembles that of a banana-tree.” 

The explanation of the modern tannia, 
tannier, instead of taya, tay2r, is that in the 
Tupi language of Brazil y regularly inter- 
changes with #. Thus a much-advertised 
hair tonic, yaborandi, appears also as 
aaborandi. Yandu, an ostrich, is now called 
jandu ; contrariwise, Raquunda, a fish, is now 
called yacunda. Hence the synonymous taya, 
tata, from which in turn is derived tayasu, 
tatiasu, the name of a well-known Brazilian 
peccary, meaning “tannia-eater,” from 
to eat. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


LEGEND or St. Luke.—In Amari’s trans- 
lation of the ‘Solwan’ of Mohammed ibn 
Zeffer there is a passage of gnomic wisdom 
which reads :— 

is said that Father Luke wrote this sentence 
above the door of his cell: ‘He only may profit by 
our wisdom who knows himself, and is able to 
confine his desires within the limits of his ability. 
If thou be such a one, enter; but if not, return 
when thou art become such.’ ’’—Chap. ii § 6. 

In the introduction Amari mentions this 
reference to St. Luke, which apparently 
alludes to some legend about the Evangelist. 
E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Wykes Pepicree tn ‘ VISITATIONS.’ 
—Colby’s ‘ Visitations of Co. Devon’ is, so 
far as I can ascertain, the primary printed 
authority for the alleged alias of ‘* Moreton 
Wyke” for North Wyke in South Tawton, 
Devon. In his work we find :— 

* William Wikes of Moreton Wikes in Devon m. 
Katharen, d. and coh. of John Burnell of Cokenays, 
{and had] Richard Wikes, [who m.) Eliz. d. and heir 
of John Avenells of Blackpoole, [and had} William 
Wikes, [who had] William Wikes of North Wikes, 
twee mi Jane, d of Pridieulx of Rowborough, 
and had} John Wikes,” &c. 

Now in his preface Colby tells us that for 
the Visitation of 1564 a followed Harl. 


5185, and when that failed him went on with 
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Harl. 1091, and that for an earlier Visita- 
tion he profited by the loan of two “excellent 
copies” of Benolte’s Visitation of 1531 in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford—i.e., the 
Rawlinson and Ashmole MSS. 

At the British Museum I[ have consulted 
the (defective) copies of Benolte’s Visita- 
tion, as well as the Harl. MSS. referred to by 
Colby, and many other early Visitations and 

ligrees, but can find nothing to support 
him in such differences as appear between 
his pedigree of the Wykes and that set forth 
in Col. Vivian's ‘ Visitations of Co. Devon.’ 

In Harl. 5185 it runs :— 

“William Wiks of northewiks in deuonsh [m.] 
katharen, da. and coheire to John Burnell of Coke- 
treys, [and had] Richard Wikes, [who m.] Elizabeth, 
dau. and heir to John Avenells of Blackpoole, [and 
had} William Wikes of Northweks, Fohe had } 
William Wikes of Northwiks, [who i See, da. 
to pridieulx of Thowboroughe, [and had) John 
Wikes,” &c. 

The hand writing is, however, so cramped and 
irregular that the spelling of several of the 
names might in hasty reading be mistaken 


for that given in Colby’s. In the first entry, | died in a castle of the Lebanon, during the 


for instance, the name of the seat might 
be read as ‘‘ morthowike’,” though it seems 
incredible that such a mistake could escape 
correction on comparison with succeeding 
entries. One would infer rather that the 
Oxford MSS. must have supplied the name of 
Moreton Wyke as the residence of the first 
William, and I should be exceedingly obliged 
if any expert having access to the Bodleian 
would be so kind as to determine this point 
for me. Perhaps I could reciprocate with 
some desired bit of information from the 
London archives. However, even should the 
Oxford MSS. acquit Colby of a sin of com- 
mission, one of omission must still stand 
charged against him, for he might have 
recorded that “ Northweks” was the Wikes’ 
residence a generation earlier than he has 
done. Ernet Leca-WEeKeEs. 


“A LEAP IN THE DARK.”—Tom Browne! 


uses this expression : “A little before you 
made a Leap into the Dark” (*‘ Works,’ ed. 1708, 
ii. 26; ‘ Letters from the Dead,’ 1701); and 
again: “I began to think of a Leap in the 


among uneducated persons in many parts of 
this country. It is generally used with up, 
as in “to red up a house or a room”; and it 
occurs in various forms, such as red, redd, 
rid. Perhaps some of your readers can 
furnish information as to the extent of its 
use in England. CHartes Bunpy WILson. 
The State University of lowa, Lowa City. 


Querizs, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Hester Stannore.— During my stay 
in Beyrout (Syria)—it must have been about 
the year 1881—somebody offered me for sale 
an enamel ring. An inscription was engraved 
on the inside, and contained the name, and 
I think also the first name, of Lady Stan- 
hope. This ring had been the property of 
the unfortunate lady of that name who 


years 1820-25, forsaken by her household. I 
refused to buy the ring, and do not know what 
has since become of it. I should be very 
grateful to any obliging correspondent who 
would be kind enough to give me all the 
information he pessesses on this mysterious 
existence. I should especially like to know 
if Lady Stanhope had any brothers, what were 
their names, and whether one of them was a 
member of some religious society in England. 
I should like also to know if this same gentle- 
man, or one of his brothers, stayed often in 
Germany, and had any ties with the princely 
Court of the Grand Duché de Baden 
during the years 1812-20. C. B. 

Vaud, Switzerland. 

{Lady Hester Stanhope died 23 June, 1839. She 
was the eldest daughter of Charles, third Karl 
Stanhope, who had two other daughters and three 
sons: Philip Henry (fourth earl), Charles Banks 
(killed at Coruna, 1809), and James Hamilton 
(lieutenant-colonel of the lst Foot Guards, d. 1825). 
Lives of Lady Hester and her father appear in 
*D.N.B.,’ vol. liv., many authorities being appended 


| to each.) 


Dark, and to wonder what in a little time | 


would become of me” (‘ Works,’ ii. 502). And 

in Motteux’s ‘ Life of Rabelais,’ 1708, the 

phrase is to be found. H. C. Harr. 
[See also 5" vi., vii., viii. ; 7 8. xii.] 


“Rep vue.” — The verb red, which is 
from M.E. reden, “to put in order,” and 
related to the Swedish reda, Danish rede, “to 


Latin Qvuotations.—Can any reader help 
me to identify the following Latin quotations? 
Securitas est tutissimum bonum. 
Mendacia stare non possunt sine mendaciis. 
Est quidam usus mendaciorum. 
Mallem Augusti judicium quam Antonii beneficium. 
Ubique ingenia hominum situs formant. 


H. W. 
Fastine Serrtie.—The name of the author 


prepare,” “‘to put in order,” is still heard, and the date of jpublication of the under- 


4 


rw 
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mentioned curious pamphlet are desired: | 


‘A Treatise on the Virtues and Efficacy of 
the Saliva, or Fasting Spittle, being conveyed 
into the Intestines by eating a Crust of Bread 
early in the Morning fasting, in relieving the 
Gout, Scurvy, Gravel, Stone, Rheumatism, 
&e., arising from Obstructions ; also, in the 
Great Cures accomplished by the Fasting 
Spittle when externally applied to Recent 
Cuts, Sore Eyes, Corns, Warts, &c.’ 

The name of the publisher was J. Limbird, 
of 143, Strand. A. R. C. 


REYNOLDs'’s Portraits oF Domenico AnN- 
GELO AND HIs Wire.— Can any of your 
readers say what has become of the picture 
of Angelo, the famous riding-master of the 
eighteenth century, painted by Reynolds; 
also of that of his wife? The latter, I 
understand, was sold by one Michael Angelo 
in 1877 to Noseda in the Strand, who resold 
it in 1884 to Mr. Price for 100/., at whose sale | 
in (?) 1896 it was bought by a Mr. Horne, of 
New York, for 800/., and is now in some 
museum. In what museum is it ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


Epwarp Gwynn.—In a recent issue of 
Anglia (vol. xxv. No. 4) Prof. Albrecht 
Wagner records the discovery of a remark- 
able volume, made up entirely of quarto 
editions of Shakespeare and _ pseudo-Shake- 
speare plays, bearing dates between 1600 and 
1619. On the back of the volume is stamped 
‘Plays and Pamphlets [sic] of W. Shake- 
speare.’ On the front cover in gilt is stamped 
the name “Edward Gwynn.” Can some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify this Edward 
Gwynn? The‘ D.N.B’ does not seem to 

C. 


. 


New York. 


AIscoucHe (ASKEW) 1609 
Elisabeth Aiscoughe (as she signs her name), 
or Askew, a widow of Faversham, married as 
his third wife Esay Spraclinge, of the same 
town. He was evidently one of the Thanet 
Spraclinges, and married his first wife Milli- | 
cent, daughter of Edward Crayford, of 
Mongeham, at St. Lawrence's Church, Rams- | 
gate, 22 December, 1576, and this wife died 
in April, 1597, and is buried in Faversham | 
Church. 

Is anything known as to the parentage of 
Esay Spraclinge and Elisabeth Aiscoughe | 
(or Askew), or the name of her first husband, 
and if there was any issue by him? The 
inventory of her household goods in 1609, 
when as a widow she married Esay Sprac- 
linge, shows that her first husband must have 
been a man of considerable substance. Esay 


was a rich man, and three of his wives were 
rich widows, yet (so I am privately informed) 
he died very poor, and there is no monument 
or gravestone to him in Faversham Church. 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Srrcu-sar Wine.— Can any folk-lorist or 
student of old customs supply me with a list 
of the English “home-made wines” which 
are not manufactured from the juice of ber 
ries or other fruit? Cowslip wine, elder- 
flower wine, corn-poppy wine, rhubarb wine, 
and birch-sap wine are all to be met with in 
Lincolnshire, and probably in most other 
counties. When did the custom of making 
them arise? Do Canadians make birch wine 
from the sap of the sugar-maple? In 
‘Modern Domestic Economy,’ by a lady 
(London, Murray, 1853), I find recipes given 
for parsnip wine and two kinds of elder- 
flower wine, with the commoner cowslip wine, 
but neither poppy nor birch is mentioned. 

B. L. R. C 


Owt.—Plutarch in his ‘Life of Nicias’ 
writes :— 

**Yet the same historian [Timzus] relates that 
as soon as Gylippus showed himself, the Sicilians 
gathered about him, as birds do about an owl, and 
were ready to follow him wherever he pleased.” 

Is there among the European literatures any 
other allusion to this behaviour of birds 
towards the owl? I do not find it in Pliny, 
nor in the late Dr. Romanes’s scientific 
exposition of the ‘Animal Intelligence.’ 
To turn to Japanese literature, in a romance 
entitled ‘ Narrative of a War between the 
Herons and the Crows,’ composed in the 
fifteenth century, the owl is made to express 
his animadversion to a messenger coming 


| from the crows’ camp asking for his succour, 


and censures them for crowding round and 
deriding him with the clapping of hands 
during the daytime, when he can see nothing. 
In some parts of the country a method 
of bird-catching called “owl-net” is in 
usage. A horned owl is posted near a 
stretched net, near which, in a short time, a 
crowd of small birds draw, as if they take 
pleasure in mocking him, and are caught 
thereby. I suppose some of your readers are 
quite familiar with a Japanese caricature of 
the owl on a cross-tree with a paper bag on 
his head, which originated in this scene of 
the “ owl-netting.”. Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


ANIMALS IN Peopte’s Instpes.—I have 
several times met with remarkable stories 
in the newspapers of men and women vomit- 
ing newts, frogs, eels, &c., which have been 
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supposed to have been swallowed in the 
form of eggs or very small fry, which have 
developed in the stomach of the patient. I 
have always regarded it as impossible for 
such creatures to live in the human stomach, 
but in some of these newspaper reports the 
names of the persons concerned have been 
given, and the stories have been to some 
extent vouched for by medical men. I should 
be obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 


say definitely what truth (if any) there is | 


likely to be in such stories, and whether there 
is the slightest danger in swallowing (say) 
the egg of a newt. Dustous. 
[See 9" S. vii. 222, 332, 390; viii. 89, 346. ] 
‘PARALLELS BETWEEN THE CONSTITUTIONS 


or Huncary AND ENGLAND.’—I should be | 


glad to have some information about this 
publication. L. L. K. 


NeweGate Sessions —Is it known what has 
become of the records of Newgate Sessions 
held during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, say from 1580 to 1590? In whose 
custody are they likely to be ? 1. 


Miss Ducness or HamILton.— 
At various times there has been in illustrated 
papers the portrait of the beautiful Miss 


Gunning who was first Duchess of Hamilton | 


and afterwards Duchess of Argyll, but the 
painter's name has not been given. I have 
seen what | suppose is a copy of the original, 
an oval picture 17in. by 13in., in which the 
high-pointed headdress is trimmed with blue 


ribbon. Canany one tell me who painted the | 
M. E 


original, and where it is? x. & P. 
[Pictures of Elizabeth Gunning by F. Cotes, W. 
Hamilton, and C. Read, have all been engraved. } 


Avutuors or Books WANTED. — 

The City ; or, the Physiology of London Business; 
with Sketches on ‘Change and at the Coffeehouses. 
12mo, London, Baily Brothers, 1845. 

A Description and History of Vegetable Sub- 
stances used in the Arts and in Domestic Economy. 
Timber Trees; Fruits. Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. 1I2mo, 1829.--From my recollection of 
an account-book in MS. of the Soc. Diff. U.K., 
Robert Mudie was paid for something of this kind. 
*‘D.N.B.’ gives under R. Mudie: Il, Vegetable 
Substances, London, 1828. 

A Duke and No Duke: a Farce, acted at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. Written originally by 
Sir Aston Cokain, and since revived with consider- 
able alterations. [By whom] 1776. 

Eminent Men and Popular Books. From the 
Times. Svo, London, 1859. — Halkett says by 
Samuel Lucas, quoting ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. in. 347, 
which gives an extract from the Jimes, stating 
that he was author of ‘Popular Men and Books. 
Halkett says ascribed also to Samuel Phillips, 
LL.D Which is correct? In Brit. Mus. Cat. it is 
entered as anonymous. ‘ D.N.B.’ follows Halkett 
as to Lucas. 


Etymological Guide to the English Language; 
being a collection, alphabetically arranged. of the 
| principal roots, affixes, and prefixes, with their 
| derivatives and compounds. By the compiler of the 
| Edinburgh Sessional School-Books. Third edition, 
|greatly enlarged. [Introduction signed J. W.] 
Edinburgh, 1837. 

Familiar Things: a Cyclopedia of Entertaining 
Kuowledge. 2vols. <A. Hall, Virtue & Co., 1852. 

Genuine Copy of the Last Letter written by...... 
Princess Charlotte with an Elegiac Poem Affixed. 
Svo, London, printed for the author, ISIS. 

Julie de Bourg; or, the Conspirator. G. Rout- 
ledge & Sons, 1877. 

Knight's Excursion Companion. Excursions from 
London, 1851. Svo, London, Charles Knight.—Was 
this by James Thorne, author of * Handbook to the 
Environs of London’? 

The Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, Founder of the 
— Exchange. Knight’s Weekly Volume. 12mo, 
$45. 

Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish, and 
Dampier: including a View of the History of the 
Buccaneers. Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 1837. 

London and its Environs ; or, the General Ambu- 
lator...... within the circuit of Twenty-five Miles. 
Twelfth edition, 1820, 12s. boards.—I have seen 
| somewhere that Edward Wedlake Brayley edited 
| this, besides writing the preliminary account of 
London, but ‘ D.N.B.’ gives him as the author of 
the whole, which appears to be not quite correct. 

The National Gallery of Pictures by the Great 
Masters. 4to, London, Jones & Co., Temple of the 
Muses, Finsbury Square. 

Novelty Fair; or, Hints for 1851. An exceed- 
ingly premature and thoroughly apropos revue. By 
the authors of ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ * Whittington 
and his Cat,’ ‘Cinderella, &c. [Lyceum Theatre, 
21 May, 1850.) London, Hailes Lacy.*—My copy 
is well bound, with inscription “ Albert Smith, 
| Esq. with the Publisher's Compl.” 

Oberon ; or, the Charmed Horn, a romantic fairy 
tale in two acts. [Drury Lane, 1826.) Cumber- 
|land’s British Theatre, vol. xiii. — This is of 
| Plancheé’s, which was in three acts. 

ApriaAN WHEELER. 
9, Layard Road, Bermondsey. 


Ricuarp Stevens.—Richard Stevens, who 
entered Winchester College in 1553, was 
| probably an elder brother of the better- 
|known Thomas Stevens (concerning whom 
see ‘D.N.B.,’ Supp. iii. 355). When he first 
went up to New College, at the age of nine- 
| teen, he was a Catholic, but soon became a 
Protestant, and after he had been private 
secretary to Bishop Jewell obtained some 
in Archbishop Parker's household. Thus 
* again met his old warden, Dr. Boxall (who 
was in the archbishop’s custody), and was 
by him restored to the Catholic faith. In 
1573 he arrived at Douay, and began to study 
theology. On 27 February, 1576, he became 
B.D. of Douay, in the following April was 
ordained priest at Cambrai, and = on 
10 November was sent on the mission. On 


(* This appears to be by Albert Smith.] 
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14 July, 1577, he returned to Douay, and 
left on the 22nd for Paris. Some time before 
1585 he took uis D.D. degree at Douay, and 
in 1586 was at the English College at Rheims, 
which he left on 19 April in that year (see 
* Records of the Engl. Cath.,’ vol. i., ‘ Douay 
Diaries’ passim). Is anything known of his 
subsequent career ? 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


EVERARD DE MONTGOMERIE, sometime 
chaplain to William Rufus (and Henry I. 2), 
Archdeacon of Salisbury, consecrated Bishop 
of Norwich 12 June, 1121, deprived 1145 
(Nicolas, ‘ Peerage of England,’ ii. 870). Mr. 
Pym Yeatman, in his ‘House of Arundel,’ 
p. 353, says he “left male issue.” What more 
may be known about this Bishop ¢ — 


Ardrossan, Pa. 


Sprincs anp Wetis.—It is commonly 
believed that certain high-lying springs in 
Lincolnshire are influenced by the ebb and 
flow of the tide. Is this true, or is it folk-lore ? 
In the parish of Nettleton on the Wolds is a 
well said to rise and fall with the tide ; and 
the quarries and pits at Glentham, on the 
limestone range known as “the Cliff” (on 
which Lincoln stands), are said to indicate 
by wet the high tides in the Trent. aw 


Moravia Camppect Famities.—Can 
any reader give me a clue as to the identity 
and designation of William de Moravia, of 
the diocese of Glasgow in 1343? David II. 
applied to Clement LI. for a dispensation for 
his marriage with Muriel, daughter of Duncan 
Campbell, Knt., on account of the discord 
and enmities between their progenitors and 
kinsmen. To end the quarrel there was a 


treaty of marriage between William and 
Muriel, but there was an impediment of 
aflinity between them, as Margaret Foulcart, 
the former wife of William, was related in 
the fourth degree to Muriel. D. M. R. 


CRAKANTHORP, BY WorpswortH: “ VILDE- | 
son.”—It is not mentioned in ‘D.N.B.,’| 
xiii. 3, Ixiii. 11, that Crakanthorp’s ‘ Defensio 
Ecclesie Anglicane,’ against M. A. de 
Dominis, was edited in 1847 by Christopher 
Wordsworth (then Prebendary of Westmin- 
ster, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln) for the 
“Anglo-Catholic Library,” of the committee 
for the publication of which series he was a 
member. Crakanthorp was labouring under 
great sickness at the time of the composition 
of this treatise, and regarded it as a special 
mercy that he was enabled to come to an end 
of the writing before he came to the end of 


his life. It was printed in 1625, after his 
death, by his friend John Barkham, who 
acknowledges many typographical errors. 
The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xiii. 3, says “it was well edited 
at Oxford in 1847.” This is hardly true. 
Wordsworth merely reprinted the bare text, 
in which he either left or made many errors ; 
he did not extend the many abbreviated 
references to obscure books, and though the 
work demands copious annotation, he added 
not a single note. On p. 592 there is a 
quotation from Sanders about the images in 
England to which pilgrimages were made— 
at Walsingham, Ipswich, Worcester, “ Vilde- 
son,” and Canterbury. The same paragraph 
is given in ‘Suppression of Monasteries,’ 
Camd. Soc., p. 36, where the form is “ Vilse- 
don,” and is said to represent “ Willesdon,” 
which had an image of the B. Virgin. But 
what is the place ? 
Again, p. 593, ‘Prior Maiden bedleiensis ” 
stands for the Prior of Maiden Bradley ; 
and “ Hillus Cicestrize tredecim concubinas 
habuit” needs explanation—possibly Hill, 
Prior of Chichester ? W. C. B. 


Beplics. 
SHAKESPEARE’S GEOGRAPHY. 
(9% S. xi. 208, 333, 416.) 


THE geographical mistakes and ana- 
chronisms in Shakespeare's works have 
always been held forth as an argument 
that the plays were written by a man 
ignorant of geography and history. That, 
therefore, Shakespeare was that man—not 
Bacon—is the Shakespearean verdict. We 
are informed that in ‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona’ we read the words ‘‘to embark 


'to Milan,” from Verona. But this was quite 


possible without either Milan or Verona being 
erroneously placed upon the sea-coast, as 
Milan and Verona were formerly connected, 
not by sea, but by a canal, as R. B. B. and 
others have shown. Then we have Bohemia 
also credited with a seaboard, another huge 
blunder in geography perpetrated by the 
author of the Shakespearean dramas. Was 
it a blunder? Perhaps the author knew, as 
Prof. Freeman did when he wrote his ‘ His- 
torical Geography of Europe, that at one 
time, in the reign of Ottokar, the great Czech 
king, Bohemia extended from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, Bohemia thus possessing two 
seaboards available for ships. This we find 
conclusively proved in the work I refer to, 
». 319 of the 1882 edition ; so that Mr. E. 
dictum that “geographical, or 
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other, accuracy is not his [Shakespeare’s]” has 
to be taken with a qualification. 

As to the “other accuracy” which is not 
Shakespeare's, referred to by Mr. YARDLEY, 
and the “anachronism” adduced by Mr. 
Baynz, that Shakespeare makes Hector refer 
to Aristotle in ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ such 
inaccuracy was quite characteristic of Bacon. 
I have shown Mr. Yarptey in ‘ N. & Q.’ that 
Bacon was twice wrong with regard to 
Hercules and his golden bowl, and for further 
errors I would refer him to Bacon’s ‘ Apoph- 
thegms,’ in which he makes mistakes for 
which, Byron says, a boy at a public school 
would be soundly thrashed. Here are a few 
of them. Bacon confounds, in a certain 
anecdote, a king of Hungary with Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. He attributes to Chilon a 
saying by Orontes, the son-in-law of Arta- 
xerxes. What Chilon is accredited by Bacon 
with saying is, “ Kings’ friends and favourites 
were like casting counters, that sometimes 
stood for one, sometimes for ten, sometimes 
for an hundred.” It is difficult to know 
whether to assign to this exclamation of 
Orontes or to the similar famous allusion in 
‘A Winter’s Tale’ the origin of the modest 
expression of Lord Brougham, that the 
Whigs were all ciphers, and he was the only 
unit in the Cabinet which gave the ciphers 
their value. Then Bacon fathered the apoph- 
thegm, ‘‘So would I, if I were as Parmenio,” 
to Alexander after the battle of Granicum, 
although the remark was made after the 
battle of Issus. He also refers the story of 
the enemy and the “volleys of arrows” to 
Antigonus instead of to a Spartan before the 
battle of Thermopyle. Again, he gives an 
ope yhthegm as happening in the time of 

adrian instead of Augustus ; and he writes 
that the saying, “ One of the seven was wont 


| 


| 


to say that laws were like cobwebs, where | 


the small flies were caught, and’ the great 
brake through,” was made by a Greek instead 
of a Scythian. He also ascribes to Deme- 
trius an apophthegm instead of to Philip of 
Macedon. 

But it may interest Mr. Bayne to learn 
that his Aristotle instance is not the only 
error made by Shakespeare with regard to 
“the Stagirite.” In ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
(1603) we find the lines :— 

Not niuch 
Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 


It was political, not moral, philosophy 
against which Aristotle wrote. ut, 
strangely, Bacon  perpetrates the same 
blunder in the ‘Advancement of Learning’ 
(published in 1605, but begun in 1603) when 


he says: ‘“* Young men are not fit auditors of 
moral philosophy.” Is it not very odd that 
Bacon and Shakespeare make the same error 
in practically the same year? Is it likely 
that Bacon would borrow his statement from 
‘Troilus and Cressida’? I think, therefore, 
that Bacon’s historical inaccuracy has been 
sufficiently proved. 

In reading over the apophthegms of Bacon 
I was struck by a consecutive pair: the 
Epicurean’s, ** that cocks may be made 
capons, but capons could never be made 
cocks,” reminding one of Shakespeare’s “ You 
are cock and capon too” (‘ Cymbeline ? ; and 
‘**Chilon would say that gold was tried with 
the touchstone, and men with gold,” which 
appeared to me somewhat akin to Shake- 
speare’s “Holding out gold that’s by the 
touchstone tried ” (‘ Pericles’). 

Mr. YARDLEY maintains that “his [Shake- 
speare’s] only Latin quotation is from an 
elementary school-book.” Does this refer to 
the quotation from the ‘Amores’ of Ovid on 
the title-page of ‘ Venus and Adonis’? If it 
does, 1 can refer Mr. Yarpiey to another 
Latin quotation, placed in the mouth of 
Gloucester in ‘2 Henry VL. IL. i., which reads 
“Tantrene animis ccelestibus ire,” taken 
from the ‘£neid, I ii. Curiously enough, 
this very quotation also appears in Bacon’s 
commonplace book, the ‘ Promus.’ 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

Edinburgh. 


“ Foiks” (9% §. xi. 369, 438).— At the latter 
reference I find a quotation from a book by 
Edwards, called ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ 
which is a very poor and worthless authority ; 
and from the first edition of Webster; but not 
a word about the ‘H.E.D.’ For myself, I 
prefer the ‘H.E.D.,’ where I find the true 
statement of the facts :— 

“From the fourteenth century onward the plural 
has been used in the same sense [men, pa , and 
since the seventeenth century is the ordinary form, 
the singular being archaic or dialectal. The word 
is now chiefly colloquial, being superseded in more 
formal use by people.” 

Twenty-two examples follow, from 1225 to 
1882. 

Webster's explanation, that it had no 
plural because it was a collective noun, does 
not explain anything. According to this, 
such words as company, troop, and army have 
no plurals. 

The reason why the A.-S. fole had the 
plural fole is that it belonged to the class of 
strong neuters with a long stem. It goes, in 
fact, with such words as the Latin regnum 
and Greek réxvov. In Latin and Greek the 
plural suffix was very light, and this light 
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suffix dropped off in Germanic (except in 
Gothic), leaving no distinction between the 
two numbers. Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Penretu (9 §. xi. 328, 411).—I am obliged 
by O. O. H.’s reply relating to Penreth, and 
have long been acquainted with Mr. Watson’s 
paper, but I cannot think that an obscure 
place in the Precelly Hills, such as Penrhydd 
or Penrieth, have been the 
selected for title to a bishopric. There are 
besides Penrin in Gower, Penrhys near Hir- 
wain, Penrhos near Ragland (once given to a 
Bishop of Llandaff), Penrose near Caerleon, 
but all insignificant places for such purpose. 
The most probable place to my mind at pre- 
sent is Penrhys, in the Rhondda Valley, it 
having been the site of an old monastery, 
suppressed temp. Henry V., and subsequently 
a noted place of pilgrimage toa Holy Well 
of the B.V.M., whose image there was de- 
nounced by Latimer, and was sent up to 
Cromwell in London with all her apparel ; 
but a recent visit to the spot presented 
nothing in support. ALFRED HALL. 


“ArcrERE” (9 §S. xi. 405).—The Prince 
Regent of Bavaria has still his Hatschier 
— (Leibgarde der Hatschiere) armed with 

ellebards. They can be seen every day at 
Munich. In the procession of Corpus Domini 
(ten or after Pentecost) they walk in 
splendid uniforms next the baldachin of the 
Archbishop as the bodyguard of the Regent, 
who follows also the procession. M. 

Munich, Bavaria. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF PRAGUE” (9% §. 
xi. 407, 450).—I am happy to reply to D. H. 
that the author of the refrain which he 
slightly misquotes was the late lamented and 
beloved William Jeffery Prowse, who was 
born on 6 May, 1836, at Torquay, Devonshire, 
and died, barely thirty-four, of lingering 
decline at Cimies, near Nice, where he lies 
buried in the cemetery. With the Editor's 
kind permission I should like to tell of his 
other poems. ‘The City of Prague’ and the 
rest first appeared in the pages of /'un, the 
most successful penny rival of Punch. It 
contains five stanzas, beginning :— 

I dwelt in a city enchanted, 
And lonely indeed was my lot ; 
Two guineas a week, all I wanted, 
Was certainly all that I got. 
Well, somehow I found it was plenty ; 
Perhaps you may find it the same, 
f—if you are just tive-and-twenty, 
With industry, hope, and an aim: 
Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 
And the longitude also is vague, 
The persons | pity who know not the City, 
The beautiful City of Prague. 


Playfully prefixed is the line, “Scene: 
Bohemia: a desert country near the sea.— 
SHAKESPEARE.” But, unlike Alfred Murger’s 
‘Vie de Bohéme, which is spent in dear, 
delightful Paris, Prowse’s “City of Prague”’ is 
the still dearer ‘** Little Village on Thames.” 
I give the correct version of 1870, with its 
past tense, agreeing with the ‘ L’Envoi’ (not 
the present tense, confusing ‘*dwelt” and 
“sot” of Fun, 1867; vide ante, p. 450). The 
‘L’Envoi’ marks the emergence from 
Bohemian poverty into success and com- 
petence :— 

But the days I was poor and an artist 
Are the dearest of days to me still. 
It was reprinted in a shilling volume by 
George Routledge, containing Prowse’s prose 
‘ Nicholas’s Notes’; ten pages of his poems ; 
a portrait; and a memoir of him by Tom 
Hood the Younger, editor of /un. Prowse 
died on Easter Sunday, 1870. All who knew 
that bright spirit loved him. 
J. W. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 

{Mr. S. J. A_prics sends the whole poem, which 
is at the disposal of the querist.] 


Portrait (9 §. xi. 347, 396).— 
Miss Pott was a celebrated courtesan of the 
eighteenth century. She was _ variously 
called Emily Bertie, Emily Pott, and Emily 
Coventry, and no one seems to have known 
anything of her antecedents, and it seems 
doubtful as to which of the three names, 
if any, was her correct name. Reynolds 
painted her as * Thais’ in or about 1776, and 
the picture was purchased by the Hon. C. 
Greville ; it was in the Royal Academy of 
1781. It was exhibited at the British In- 
stitution in 1817 by the Earl of Dysart, 
at Suffolk Street in 1833 by Admiral Tolle- 
mache, and at Manchester in 1857 by J. 
Tollemache ; it was recently purchased from 
Lord Tollemache by the late Baron Ferdi- 
nand de Rothschild. See Graves and Cronin’s 
‘History of the Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds.’ It was engraved by 8S. W. Reynolds 
as well as by Bartolozzi. Romney also 
painted her in 1781 (see Romney’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
pp. 178-9). She went to India with Mr. Pott, 
where they both died. 

At the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was the well-known family of 
Pott, of which the most distinguished mem- 
| ber was Percival Pott, the eminent surgeon, 
| whose portrait is at the Royal College of 
| Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. One of his 
, daughters married another surgeon, Mr. (after- 
| wards Sir) James Earle, whose grandson is 
_the present Bishop of Marlborough. I do 
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not think that Emily Pott was in any way 
connected with the surgeon’s family. 
W. Roperts. 
Royal Societies Club, S.W. 


Lone Metrorp Cuaurcn, Surroik (9% 
xi. 367).—A very full and interesting account 
of this beautiful church is to be found in Sir 
William Parker's ‘ History of Long Melford.’ 
This work was printed for the author by 
Wyman & Sons in 1873, pp. x-379. 

S. J. ALpricu. 

New Southgate. 


A full account of this church is given in 
‘The History of Long Melford, Suffolk,’ by the 
lateSir William Hyde Parker, of Melford Hall. 
It was my privilege to officiate in the said 
church last summer, and I agree with Crom- 
WELL that it, with its restored Ladye Chapel, 
is most interesting. Its history is both in- 
teresting and instructive. The Abbots of 
Bury St. Edmunds were formerly lords of 
the manor of Melford, and Melford Hall was 
their country seat. 

F. C. Arnotp-Jarvis, LL.D. 


The beautiful church of Long Melford—the 
village is so called from having been nearly a 
mile in length—dates from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, but the tower isa comparatively modern 
erection. At the upper end of the north 
aisle is a monument to William de Clopton, 
who died in 1446. The nave is in the very 
late Perpendicular style. See ‘The Beauties 
of England and Wales,’ 1813, vol. xiv. p. 165 ; 
‘The History of Suffolk,’ by the Rev. J. J. 
Raven, 1895, p. 123; and ‘The British 
Traveller,’ by James Dugdale, LL.D., vol. iv. 

J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 


Army Doctors (9 S. xi. 387).—The waters 


of Cheltenham and of Bath do not always | 
succeed in dispelling the gouty humours of | 


our veterans. One of classical attainments 
cannot pardon Homer for giving Machaon and 


Podalirios command over their own followers, | 
much less the War Office for giving the | 


sacred titles of army rank to the army sur- 
geons of ourown time. He asks, “ Why should 
these gentlemen be ashamed of their noble 


profession and desire to pose as military | 


men!” But in this query he begs the ques- 
tion. There is noevidence that army surgeons 


are ashamed of their profession, be it noble | 


or only necessary ; and how can they pose as 


military men when they are military men? | 


The army surgeon is rather more military 
than the major-general who has climbed up 
the ladder of promotion while purveying 
beef and bread, bedding and kitchen utensils 


who has for nearly the whole of his service 
been virtually an architect or a surveyor. The 
army medical officer is constantly in command 
of men of the army medical corps, and also of 
every inmate of his hospital. I do not see 
how he can be expected to be above the army 
taste for titles and gold lace ; and the War 
Office has indulged this taste in order to get 
good officers economically. Line subalterns 
are to be got in any number and for small 
pay ; but surgeons fit for the army are not 
easy to get, and the price has to be paid— 
yartly in the titles dear to human nature. 
There was once a singer—it may have been 
Farinelli—whom Frederick the Great wished 
to enlist in his opera company, but the pay 
asked by the singer took the agent aback. 
“Why, the king does not pay one of his 
generals so much!” ‘* Ebbene, faccia can- 
tare il suo generale.” 
Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


Your correspondent is unjust to the 
medical officers of the army. The work 
of an army surgeon is very different in 
the present day from what it was fifty 
years ago. Improved hospitals and superior 
means of attending the wounded on the 
field have rendered necessary a separate 
medical corps of various kinds of helpers. 
All these necessary assistants are soldiers 
enlisted under the Articles of War; the 
medical officers command them. This being 
so, it is necessary that they should have 
real military rank. Very few of the army 
surgeons have been or are doctors. I ntl 
they attained the rank of surgeon-major in 
the old days, the only title they could lay 
claim to was the ordinary Mr., which in the 
army is the right of a warrant officer. It 
was probably for this reason that the 
'received almost universally the brevet ran 
of doctor in military circles. Under these 
circumstances it was not only an act of 
justice, as between officers of one department 
/and another, but it was an act of the highest 
expediency to give rank to officers who had 
| none. 


| Is not the desire “‘to pose as copper 
| captains” caused by the fact that so many 
so-called “doctors” are not doctors at all, but 
merely Bachelors of Medicine or licentiates 
of the different colleges? Many medical 
men who call themselves, and are called 
doctors, do not hold a doctor’s degree, but are 
merely so called by the vulgar, in common 
with “horse doctors” or “cow doctors.” A 
‘* copper captain” is certainly of higher rank 


to H.M. forces, or than the RE. ofticer | than a doctor who is not a doctor. The 
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military title is real, while the medical one is | accessible Pierce Egan’s ‘Book of Sports’ 
bogus. R. Bare LAY-ALLARDICE. | (1832). These reliable authorities do not name 
him. Abraham Cann was Devon’s best-known 
| wrestler in the early part of last century. 
His grave may be seen near the west tower 
of Colebrook Church, North Devon. The 
stone records he *‘died April 6, 1864, aged 
69 years.” The name Hopkins still exists in 
Exeter. 
| The appellation *t Devonshire Dumpling” 
| is generally believed to have been first 
applied to the men of the Devon militia of 
The late Dean Vaughan’s hymn, containing | one hundred years ago. This body of soldiers 
four stanzas of eight lines each, beginning | bore the goodly reputation of being able to 
Lord, whose Temple once did glisten, stand more fatigue than any other regiment 
s No. 308 in the 8.P.C.K. collection of hymns, in the kingdom. The average height of the 
1874, and is, I rather think, to be found in ™en was only 5 ft. 7in, but, as a rule, their 
some other hymnals; but as many of my shoulders were so broad that when standing 
hymn-books are not at hand, I cannot just im line they took more room—for the same 
now give any other reference. I may add number—than did any other regiment. The 
that in a very kind and interesting letter to fact of their being, in common parlance, 
me about ten years ago Dean Vaughan gave #/most so broad as ‘Tong gained for them the 
me an account of when and how the hymn ‘distinctive nickname of “ Devonshire Dump- 
came to be written, which then (and still) lings. - This sobriquet has stuck to repre- 
left the impression on me that it was com- %€ntatives of the fair county ever since. 


Hymn By Dean VaucHan (9" S. xi. 308). 
—The hymn in question will be found in 
‘Church’ Hymns, with Tunes, edited by | 
Arthur Sullivan, Mus. Doc., published by the 
S.P.C.K. It is numbered 308 in my copy 
(which is now some twenty years old), and is | 
set to Dr. J. B. Dykes’s tune ‘ Sanctuary.’ 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


posed under similar circumstances as those Harry Hens. 
under which Bishop Heber wrote his weil- Fair Park, Exeter. 

known “From Greenland’s icy mountains.”| Suprzran” xi. 287, 377, 417).—May 


The letter is carefully preserved, but is notat | point out that Mr. MacMicnak’s “obvious” 
hand to refer to ; but if W. C. B. will kindly derivation of the word ‘‘ suzerain” is open to 
give me his name and address, as soon as I very considerable question? The matter has 
find the letter I will give him the informa- | }een discussed at great length, 7 S. i. 101, 
tion it contains. Dean Vaughan added that) ; 44 170, 232, 275, 349, 389, 452; ii. 11, 92. 
this was the only hymn ever written by him. . eae Joux B. W Bocce RIGHT. 
4, Greenfield Place, Lerwick, Shetland. Joun Kay, or Bury, Lanes (9 8S. xi. 
390).—An inquiry was made in 4" §. vii. 
142 for the portrait of this inventor. Cer- 
tain particulars respecting him will be found 
at p. 173. As the reply was from an anony- 
mous correspondent, it will be of little or 


no assistance to Mr. CLece, but I will furnish 


‘Lord, whose Temple once did glisten,” 
was published in Alford’s ‘Psalms and Hymns,’ | , 
1844, No. 115. It is in several modern collec- 
tions. These facts are stated in the Rev. J. 
Julian’s ‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ John 
Murray, 1892. It seems worth while to sug- him with a copy if he desires it 
gest that no hymnological query be sent to Homm 
*N. & Q’ until the above storehouse of exact! 7), Brecknock Road. 
information has been consulted. ([ have only | 
found the hymn in Dr. B. H. Kennedy 3! ‘Banter’ (9 §. xi. 207, 316).—In the 
‘Hymnologia Christiana,’ 1863, No. 920, and| Pall Mall Magazine January-March, is an 


in ‘ Church Hymns,’ No. 308.) article on ‘Mr. Punch: some Precursors 
Cuarves P. Paryy. | and Competitors,’ by Sir F. C. Burnand. At 
Watford. p. 394 is some account of Janter, with two 


_. | Specimen illustrations. No 1 was published 
E Xl. | 2 September, 1867, at 188, Fleet Street, price 
opkins, of Exeter, nor | 17. ApriaN WHEELER. 
any other Devonshire wrestler appears to ‘have 
been champion of England early last century Henry II. anp Lincoin (9 8. xi. 368). — 
or late in the century before. Had Hopkins| King Henry Il. was not “crowned twice,” 
achieved so prominent a position in the) but thrice: first, at Westminster, on 20 De- 
country’s sport, the fact would certainly have | cember, 1155; secondly, in the suburbs of 
been recorded in William Litt’s ‘ Wrestliana,’ | Lincoln, in 1158 ; and thirdly, at Worcester, 
Tate's ‘Wrestling References,’ or in the less /in 1159, together with the queen. Rapin 
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de Thoyras, in his ‘ History of England,’ thus 
accounts for these repeated coronations :— 

“* These superfluous coronations, which were very | 
frequent in hens days, seem to be designed only to 
amuse the people and to let them see that the king | 
really intended to keepthe oath which was taken | 
on those occasions. At this last solemnity, the | 
king and queen, coming to the Oblation, laid their 
crowns upon the altar, and vowed never to wear 
them more.” 

Everard Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SKULLs (9 S. xi. 287).—I believe it is now | 
generally considered by the most competent 
antiquaries that collections of skulls, such as 
are alluded to by Mr. Epwarp Peacock, have 
been so preserved (as the most important | 
part of the human frame) in overcoming the | 
difficulty that arises when graves are neces- 
sarily disturbed in making architectural addi- 
tions to, or alterations in, an ecclesiastical 
building. But this does not, of course, apply | 
to peculiar instances like that of the crania | 
preserved in the crypt of Hythe Church, | 
‘ent, which exhibit unmistakable evidence | 
of some desperate conflict or other. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcsae.. 


CoLLINGWoop (9° S. xi. 287).—Although | 
no answer to the query, it may interest your 
correspondent to know that a biographical 
notice of the Collingwood family has already 
appeared in 5" S. ii. 48, 96, 177, 377; xii. 41. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ PEELER” (9° S. xi. 265, 358, 415).— 
K. P. D. E. quotes so well from memory that 
I send the correct verse from Hamilton’s 
* Parodies’ (vol. v. p. 154), where it is quoted 
from Punch of 11 April, 1846 :— 

But he was rusticated 
By the Dons that very night; 
And when he show’d them his black eye 
They said “It served him right.” 
But long at our wine-parties 
We'll remember how, like bricks, 
Stout Noddy kept the Crescent 
In eighteen-forty-six ! 
Oddly enough the word * peelers,” for which 
the verse was given, is conspicuous by its 
absence, but occurs in verses 11 and 12. 
V. W. Dowe tt. 
Choir House, E.C. 


Russevt Fairy (9 S. v. 187).—I have dis- 
covered that Joanna Russell, who married 
William Stedman, of Frith Street, Soho. 


about 1750, was born 24 May, and baptized 
21 June, 1724, at St.-Martin-in-the-Fields. 
She was daughter of Israel Russell, of New 
Bond Street, painter-stainer, who was buried 
1 April, 1748, at St. George's, Hanover 


| tributor for the information so kindly given. 
T. C.J 


Square, and whose will, dated 18 August, 
1742, was proved 7 April, 1748, in P.C.C. (128 
Strahan). In the Ancestor for April I have 
given all the information I have traced of 
him and his family. I am now anxious to 
trace his parentage, and the maiden name of 
his first wife Anne and his second wife Mary. 
Ateyn READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


* THAT IMMORTAL LIE” (9 S, xi. 167, 391). 
—I beg to thank Mr. Laruam for his reply 
which has reminded me of the book where 
found the expression. It is the life of “* Le 
Révérend Pére de Ravignan: sa Vie, ses 
(Euvres, par M. Poujoulat,” second edition, 
1862. The first was published in 1858. The 
passage runs thus :— 

“Dans la controverse des cing propositions, il 
n'était pas facile au public de déméler en quoi con- 
sistait l'exactitude théologique ; ce qu’il comprenait 
le mieux dans ce débat, était ce qui Pamusait ; or, 
il arriva que l'enjouement comique et la raillerie 
éloquente coulérent en flots intarissables, aux 
dépens des jésuites, dans ce mensonge immortel 
intitulé Provinciales.”—Pp. 80-1. 

M. Poujoulat does not give the words as a 
quotation ; I therefore consider him to be the 
author of the phrase, which is very suggestive 
in whatever way we look upon it. I am most 
grateful to the Editor ol ih learned con- 


Pre - REFORMATION Practices IN ENGLISH 
Cuurcues (9 S. x. 468; xi. 55, 134, 291).— 
No better illustration of the gradual dying 
out of ancient beliefs and practices can be 
found than those which appear in the wills 
}and inventories published by the Surtees 
Society. These wills were often written by 
the clergy themselves, and they show how 
slow and gradual was the work of the Re- 
formation within the Church and among the 
faithful laity. In the ‘Durham Wills’ (Sur- 
tees Soc. Pub., vol. ii.), for example, it is 
not until the year 1567 that we meet with 
a decidedly Protestant declaration. On 
20 May in that year William Brown, of 
Gateshead, making his will, or rather having 
|it made, expressed his religious views at 
‘length thus :— 

*T will’m broune callinge to remembrannc the 
transitorie stat of man to gither with the p’swasions 
of sathan is a enemye to the saluac’on of man do not 
only declare this my last wyll and testament in 
man’ as a stay tomy conscienc my wyffe & chyldrein 
but also in few wordes declare y* some of my pro- 
fession as a testimonie of my ffayth and confusione 
of the deuyll. ffirst I p'fesse and confesse one god 
in trinitie & that ther is no sauio" no mediator nor 
advocat butt onlye Jesus Christ god and man & y* 
he allon by y® sheddinge of his most precius blodd 


if 
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haith pacyfied the wrath of god Justlye conceyved 
against man & that there is no sanctaficac’on no 
redempe’on nor purgac’on of synne but onlye by 
the merits of the Christs deaith & passion & ail 
other superstitions & feyned cattells only deuised 
to illud the symple and vnlerned as y* vile abuses 
of y* sea of Rome I vtterlye detest « abhore and 
as tuchinge my last will and testament ffyrst | 
bequeth my soull to almightie godd and my bodye 
= be buryed within my p'ishe churche of gatished,” 


So far as these wills are concerned, the first 
to depart from the old custom of leaving the 
soul to God, the Blessed Virgin, and all the 
celestial company of heaven was Robert 
Gower, an officer of Berwick garrison, who 
in 1545, acknowledging Henry VIII. to be 
“in the erthe sup’me head of this churche of 
England and Ireland imediately under god,” 
his soul ‘* vnto Almyghtye,” 
and his body to be buried “where it shall 
please god.” But it was not till some years 
afterwards that the practice became general 
of thus trusting the soul to God alone. 

Ricuarp WELFORD. 


The Rev. T. C. Phillips, vicar of Skewen 
by Neath, Glamorgan, an enthusiastic Welsh 
scholar, told me in the summer of 1901 that 
the sign of the cross was in use among Pro- 
testants in Wales in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, before the influence of 
the Oxford movement had reached them. 
He derived the word croesaw= welcome from 
Latin cruce, through some such word as 
cruciata or cruciolata, because blessing was 
accompanied by the sign of the cross, and 
used for welcoming guests. 

E. S. Dopason. 

Oxford. 


_ Mr. Rickworp is apparently under the 
impression that the pre- Reformation wills 
were written by or at the dictation of the 
testators themselves. I have copied several 
hundreds of wills of the earlier half of the 
sixteenth century relating to Leeds and dis- 
trict, and my opinion is that they were 
written by the parish priest according to 
precedent, as the wills of the same village 
are in the same common form and often in 
nearly the same words. They were usually 
witnessed by the clergy of the parish, in a 
similar manner to that in which a solicitor 
now witnesses the wills he has drawn. They 
were generally made a short time previously to 
the testator’s death, and expressed 
more the wishes of the priest with regard to 


religious bequests than of the testator. Later, 
the clergy almost ceased to appear as witnesses, 
and no doubt they also gradually ceased to 
draw the wills, consequently the religious 
bequests became rarer, but the charitable be- 


quests were given more according to the 
feelings of the testator. As a rule, wills 
have been always written according to 
precedent. After the dissolution of the 
monasteries wealth became more common, 
education more general, and wills increased 
greatly in number and length. 
G. D. Lums. 


Mitton’s ‘HyMN oN THE MORNING OF 
Curist’s Nativity’ (9 S. xi. 88, 193).—I do 
not know whether it has been noticed that 
Dr. Johnson in his dictionary punctuates the 
passage thus :— 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 

With her great master so to sympathize. 
In my copy of Milton’s poetry, published in 
1807, the only comma is after trim. The 
‘her penny of Dr. Johnson and that in my 
00k seem to me to be equally right. 

Nature, in awe, to him 

Had doff’d her gaudy trim. 
[ doubt whether this expresses Milton's 
meaning. E. YARDLEY. 


Mournine Sunpay (9" S. ix. 366, 390, 497 ; 
x. 72, 155, 297 ; xi. 15).—It was certainly the 
custom in the rural parts of Surrey during 
the period 1845-70 for the mourners at a 
funeral during the week to attend the village 
church on the Sunday following, wearing the 
long streaming hatbands and scarves then 
used at funerals. Those who were relatives 
of the person buried wore crape scarves and 
streamers ; those who were friends, uncon- 
nected by ties of relationship, wore silk. 

F. vE H. L. 


tequiem masses are prohibited on a/l/ 
Sundays. The omission of a comma ante, 
p. 15, might leave that doubtful. 


Ottawa. 


“SLEEP THE SLEEP OF THE JUST” (9 S. xi. 
429).—It may perhaps be interesting in con- 
nexion with this question (although not 
helping the matter as regards the origin of 
the English expression) to remark that “le 
sommeil du juste” appears to exist as a pro- 
verbial phrase in French, both in the sense of 
the sleep of a person with a clear conscience 
and the sleep of the tomb. Bescherelle’s 
dictionary (but not Littré or Larousse) also 
gives as a quotation from Racine the follow- 
ing line :— 

Elle s’endormit du sommeil des justes. 
Can any one quote chapter and verse? (I 
mean, of course, play, act, and scene.) 
E. 
61, Friends’ Road, E, Croydon, 


a 
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Duncatre xi. 289, 392).—The latter 
part of the article referred to at 8 S. viii. 
212 was written by me, and mentions Dun- 
calfe as the name of an ancient family 
now extinct, but for many generations resi- 
dent at Foxwist, ‘*a moated grange" in the 
parish of Prestbury, co. Chester (see the 
*Ancient Parish of Prestbury,’ by Frank 
Renaud, M.D.). My impression is that it is 
a Cheshire name, and can now be found in 
that county. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE'S SHy.ock S. xi. 266).— 
Steevens, in a note to ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ has the following: “Gregorio Leti, 
in his life of Sixtus V., translated by Ellis 
Farneworth, 1754, has likewise this kind of | 
stery.” Then the story which your corre- | 
spondent tells is related, but at much greater 
length. This ‘ pound of flesh” story is much | 
older than the time of Sixtus V.; for it is 
in the ‘Pecorone’ and in the ‘*Gesta 
Romanorum.’ E. YARDLEY. | 


LanceLot SuHarre, Str R. anp 
S. T. Cotertpee (9 8. xi. 341, 381, 434).— 
Bonus dormitat Homerus. There must be 
some mistake in the anecdote concerning | 
Coleridge recorded at the last reference as 
regards the date of the occurrence, which 
must have taken place many years earlier. 
At the cottage of Clevedon, near Bristol, 
where Coleridge resided towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, three children were 
born to him: Hartley in 1796, Derwent in 
1800, Sara in 1803. This record points at 
least to a circumstance thirty years later, 
though unaffecting the amusing nature of 
the story. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


** DIFFERENT THAN ” S. x. 128, 192, 275, 
391).— As “ different to” is mentioned, I may 
observe that the only celebrated writer who, 
to my knowledge, has used the expression is 
Thackeray. I dare say, however, that others 
have done so, though it is generally avoided 
by good writers. | have no modern English 
dictionary. Perhaps Dr. Murray has not 
quoted the following sentence: “This is a 
very different manner of welcome to that 
of our own day” (Thackeray, ‘English 
Humourists : Congreve’). E. YARDLEY. 

Examples of “different to” are cited in the 
*H.E.D.,’ including one from Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond.’} 


Carponartr (9 S. xi. 349).—The book to 
which Mr. E. E. Srreet, F.S.A., probably 
refers—no doubt he has seen it, though, 
maybe, he cannot on the moment recall it 
to mind—was published in 1821 by John 
Murray, of Albemarle Street, under the title 
of ‘Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the 


South of Italy, particularly the Carbonari, 
translated from the Original MS.’ The work 
which I name—the only one, I believe, ever 
printed in English containing the exact 
information sought by Mr. SrREET—contains, 
in addition to detailed particulars as to 
initiation, oaths, threats of punishment to 
traitors, and so on, information regarding 
the various lodges— central, branch, or riva 


| societies. In the book are also many illus- 


trations, portraits, gatherings of members, 
copies of certificates, which, though printed 
by Hullmandel, do but slight credit to the 
litho-artist, the litho-printer, or the paper- 
maker. As the “edition” of the work would 


assuredly be small— perhaps about four hun- 


dred—“ published by subscription,” I doubt 
if Mr. Street would be able to procure a 
copy, either by loan or purchase. However, 
should he have any special reason for seeking 
actual information as to the “ Freemasonlike” 


| rules of initiation, I would not mind, on 


receipt of a private letter, writing out and 
sending him (gratuitously) one ortwo extracts, 


| let us say, of the inaugural rites of the two 


rincipal centres, Rome and Naples. ——_ 
fom not, when a young boy, very hopeful 
as regarded Italian freedom, yet when such 
heroes as Charles Albert, Lord Byron, the two 
Princes Louis Napoleon—without referring 
to more than one brave Englishman—threw 
in their lot with the “Charcoal-charrers,” 
one could not but sympathize. I would 
like to add, before concluding, that, in 
addition to the book which I have already 
named, I have to hand a small amount of 
printed information — probably not always 
véro—concerning the history and habits of 
the brave enthusiasts who created “ United 
Italy,” which information (for all it is worth) 
I should be always glad to place at the service 
of Italian sympathizers. In 1859 J. F. Smith, 
the once-renowned novelist of the “ Demo- 
cracy,” contributed a serial story to Cassell’s 
Illustrated Family Paper, entitled ‘ Minnie 
Moyne ; or, Broken at Last,’ wherein may 
be found a few clever sketches of the sayings 
and doings of the early Carbonari days. Had 
not Prince Charles Louis Napoleon (after- 
wards Napoleon ILI.) “ taken the oath,” when 
a boy, as a brother of the Carbonari, Europe 
would, perhaps, never have seen a united 
kingdom of Italy. Herbert B. Clayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 

The code of Carbonarism is found most 
fully in ‘The Memoirs of the Secret Societies 
of the South of Italy, particularly the Car- 
bonari’ (London, 1821), a work translated 
from the original French MS., the production 
of Baron Bertholdy, a converted Jew. 
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‘The Secret Societies of All Ages and 
Countries, by C. W. Heckethorn, 1897, 
p. 331 ; also pp. 157-77, &e. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 
Probably your correspondent will find what 
he requires in Baron Bartholdy's ‘ Mémoires 
sur les Sociétés dans le Midi de I'Italie’ and 
‘Mémoires sur le Brigandage dans le Midi 
de I'Italie,’ an English translation of which 
was published by John Murray in 1821. 
Everarp Home CoLeMman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Kurish German (9 §S. x. 406; xi. 90).— 
Mr. G. AckerLey will not take it amiss, I 
hope, if I contradict his statements about the 


Kurish German. The well-educated Kur- | 


landers speak an excellent German, and the 
peculiarities of that of the middle classes are 
not taints originating in Lettish, but such as 
can all be found in the several dialects of our 
country. He will not be able to quote one 
single construction derived from Lettish syn- 
tax. “Ich werde spazieren heute” is a gib- 
berish which every real Kurlander would 
spurn to use; it is manifestly Yiddish. He 
may say “Ich geh ins Aussemland,” but cer- 
tainly not “ Aussemlande”; neither do we 
say ‘*ins Auslande,” but “ins Ausland.” 

“Tch fung an zu schreien ” is heard in many 
of Middle Germany, eyg., Coethen, 

Jessau, Mansfeld. It is the same with “ er 
loff.” Goethe says :— 

Ich bin gar manche Wege geloffen, 

Aufm Neidweg habt Ihr mich nie betroffen. 

In biographies of the seventeenth century 
I have frequently met with the phrase “Er 
war durch Soke Schulen geloffen”=‘* He had 
had college training.” Also we in the Duchy 
of Anhalt use the form ‘ herausser”; when 
children we sang the old nursery rime— 

A, B, C, 

Die Katze lief in'n Schnee, 
Als sie widder herausser kam, 
Hatte sie weisse Hosen an. 

The letter g is pronounced y on the Lower 
Rhine as well as in East Prussia—in fact, 
in the whole of Lower Germany. The 
Southerners ridicule the Berlin people for 
their “ Eene jut jebratene Jans is ‘ne jute 
Jabe Jottes”; the vulgar 7 for i, e for d, is 
a disagreeable feature of, I think, three. 
quarters of our dialects. We had another 
nursery rime used for “ telling-off” :— 

Meine Mutter hat gesagt, 
Sauer is nich siesse, 

Nimm dich keene Bauersmagd, 
Die hat krumme Fiesse ; 

Nimm dich eene aus de Stadt, 

Die jerade Beene hat. 


| ch are interchanged in many German dialects. 
shaft, our Schacht ; soft, and 
| sacht, sanft; Dutch lucht, our Luft; and the 
old pronunciation of enough, cough, tough, 
with the present one. “Der Schmant” for 
Sahne, cream, is also used in East and West 
Prussia ; it is of Slav origin. Whether there 
are any words of Lettish extraction in the 
Kurish vocabulary I very much doubt. Would 
Mr. AcKERLEY kindly give such as he thinks 
belong to that class! The Kurlanders are 
a stout race, very proud of their German 
nationality, and very anxious to preserve as 
firm as possible the only tie left them which 
holds them to the Fatherland. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Arms oF MarriepD Women (9 S. ix. 28, 
113, 195 ; x. 194, 256, 290, 473; xi. 114, 197, 
313).— Mr. CAMPBELL correctly says that 
a peeress in her own right who is married 
bears her arms on a lozenge. But he omits 
to add (what I pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’) that 
her arms, ensigned with her coronet, are 
placed also in pretence on her husband's 
shield. Heraldry is the shorthand of 
genealogy, and, if every woman may “bear 

| her paternal arms on the feminine lozenge,” 

| how are we to know whether she be maid, 

| wife, or widow? Georce ANGUs. 

| St. Andrews, N.B. 

Mr. Rowe, it seems, would subject 
heraldic practice in this particular to the 
Married Women's Property Act, 1882. The 
idea is ingenious, and has much to recom- 
;mend it. Pity the question of a married 
lady’s arms was not covered by a special 
clause in the statute, especially as a man’s 
coat-armour is a chattel real in the eye of 
the law. Joun Hopson MatTrHews. 

Monmouth. 


Britannia THeatre, Hoxton (9 8. xi. 
386).—Referring to Mr H1eGame's interest- 
ing communication on this subject, perhaps 
I may be permitted to mention that [ 
remember very well indeed my first and only 
visit to the “ Old Brit.,” more than a quarter 
of a century ago. I occupied on the occasion 
to which I refer a seat in the centre of the 
pit, and I must admit that [ was simply 
amazed to see how densely ‘“‘the great 


enthusiasm during the evening was pro- 
digious. As a lover of the drama my voyage 
was undertaken for the purpose of seeing for 
myself how East-End playgoers enjoyed 
themselves on a Saturday night. I was not 


disappointed. I may add that I was not a 


Kraufen is not peculiar to Kurland ; / and j little amused, not to say surprised, when I 


theatre” was nee with an audience whose : 
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saw what a large trade was done in the sale 

of beer and sheeps’ trotters and bread to the 

seated pittites between the acts. That man 

of the world, Don Juan, said, not that “The 
play ’s the thing,” but 
All human history attests | 
That happiness for man—the hungry sinner— 
Since Eve ate apples, must depend on dinner [or | 
supper ?}. | 
Henry Geratp Horr. | 


LONDON APPRENTICES : THEIR Dress (9" 5S. | 
xi. 207, 316).—In the year 1582, the luxury of | 
dress having greatly increased among people 
of all degrees, but particularly apprentices, 
the Court of Common Council, apprehending 
such custom might prove of dangerous con- 
sequence, passed an Act for regulating their 
dress in future,in which it was enacted as 
follows :— 

** That no apprentice whatsoever should presume 
to wear any apparel but what he received from his 
master. To wear no hat, nor anything but a woollen 
cap without any silk in or about the same. To wear 
neither ruttles, cuffs, loose collars, nor other thing 
than a ruff at the collar, and that only of a yard and 
a half long. To wear no doublets but what were 
made of canvas, fustian, sackcloth, English leather, 
or woollen, without any gold, silver, or silk trim- 
ming. ‘To wear no other coloured cloth, or kersey 
in hose or stockings, than white, blue, or russet. 
To wear no other breeches but what should be of the 
same stuffs as the doublets, and neither stitched, 
laced, or bordered. To wear no other surtout than 
a cloth gown or cloak, lined or faced with cloth, 
cotton, or baize, with a fixed round collar, without 
stitching, guarding, lace, or silk. ‘To wear no pumps, 
slippers, or shoes, but of English leather, without 
being pinked, edged, or stitched; nor girdles or 
varters, other than of cruel, woollen, thread, or 
eather, without being garnished. ‘lo wear no 
sword, dagger, or other weapon, but a knife: nora 
ring, jewel of gold nor silver, nor silk, in any part of 
his aopeee on pain of being punished at the discre- 
tion of the master for the first offence ; to be publicly 
whipped at the hall of his company for a second 
offence ; and to serve six months longer than speci- 
tied in his indentures for a third offence.” 

And it was further enacted 
“that no apprentice should frequent or go to any 
dancing, fencing, or musical school ; nor keep any 
chest, press, or other place, for keeping of apparel 
or goods, but in his master’s house, under the 
venalties aforesaid.’-- W. Harrison's ‘New and 
Jniversal History, Description, and Survey of 
London, and Westminster, and the Borough of 
Southwark,’ book i. chap. xxviii. p. 217. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lam). Edited by 
E. V. Lucas.—Vol. Miscellaneous Prose, 1798- 
1834. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuat Mr. Lucas has been engaged upon a new 


edition of Lamb has been known for some time in 


the literary world, and might reasonably have been 
inferred from an intelligent study of our columns. 
The first volume of this has appeared in very hand- 
some and attractive guise from Messrs. Methuen. 
That the edition auspiciously begun will for some 
time supplant all others is probable, since, apart 
from al other merits, it includes many essays 
and poems not previously identified. A system of 
annotation more thorough than has ory been 
judged necessary has been adopted, and a larger 
space has, we are instructed, been assigned to the 


| letters of Mary Lamb, no less important and at 


times no less delightful than those of her brother. 
When complete the work will be in seven volumes, 
thus arranged: I., now before us, ‘ Miscellaneous 
Prose’; IL, * Elia and Last Letters of Elia’; ILL, 
* Books for Children’; IV., ‘Dramatic Specimens 
and the Garrick Plays’; V.,‘Psems and Plays’: 
and VI. and VIL., ‘ Letters.” To these most will 
add on their appearance two volumes containing a 
life of Lamb by Mr. Lucas, announced as in pre- 
paration. 

Of the 560 pages of which the first volume is 
constituted well on to one-third is made up of 
notes, which are always helpful and at times 
especially edifying. Mr. Lucas owns to an appre- 
hension that this amount may be regarded as exces- 
sive. We are receding, however, rapidly from the 
times of Lamb, and a considerable portion of the 
contents of the volume has been before the public 
fora century. It is inevitable that allusions which 
were easily comprehended by Lamb's contemporaries 
should become obscure. When Lamb, for instance, 
discoursing under the head ‘ The New Acting,’ men- 
tions Russell's Jerry Sneak, his readers knew what 
he was talking about as well as if a more modern 
critic were to talk of Sothern’s Dundreary. At 
the present moment a man must turn to Brewer’s 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ to find out that 
Jerry Sneak is a character in Foote’s ‘ Mayor of 
Garratt,’ and to the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy to learn that Samuel Thomas Russell was 
an actor of the first half of the last century whose 
greatest part Jerry Sneak was. Full ast ov are, 
Mr. Lucas’s comments are not exhaustive. When, 
for instance, in the same article with which we are 
already dealing (*The New Acting’), we find Lamb 
saying of the actresses of his day that “instead of 
playing their pretty airs upon their lover on the 
stage, as Mrs. Abington or Fand] Mrs. Cibber were 
content to do, or Mrs. Oldfield before them, their 
whole artillery of charms is directed to ensnare— 
whom ?—why the whole audience,” Lamb is simply 
recalling Colley Cibber’s description of Mrs. Mon- 
forts |Mountfort’s] Melantha in ‘ Marriage-a-la- 
mode,’ in which occurs the phrase “her whole 
artillery of Airs, Eyes, and Motion,” perhaps the 
most sparkling criticism ever written. 

Mr. Lucas’s notes are abundantly illustrated, the 
designs reproduced including not only many plates 
from Hogarth to which reference is made in the essay 
‘On the Genius and Character of Hogarth,’ but 
Poussin’s ‘The Plague at Athens,’ Sir Joshua's 
*Holy Family,’ ‘ Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ and 
‘Count Ugolino,’ Correggio’s ‘ Vice,” Da Vinci's 
‘Creator Mundi,’ and Wilkie’s ‘Saturday Night.’ 
Facsimiles are also given of the early ellen of 
C. & J. Ollier and of Lee and Hurst. The ISIS 
edition of the former is, indeed, the basis of the 
text adopted, 

We note that Mr. Lucas unhesitatingly attributes 
to Lamb a hand in the Falstaff letters. We do not 
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appeove however, of his suggested substitution in 
this work of “ fugitive” for “ forgetive.” The latter, 
which is derived from “forge,” is a good Shake- 
spearian word and is unquestionably right. A note, 
p. 403, accounts for the appearance in the present 
volume of the ‘Characters of Dramatic Writers 
contemporary with Shakspeare.’ Lamb's notes are 
abridgments of those in the ‘Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets,’ which are to be subsequently 
republished. It is in order that the full text of 
Lamb’s own 1818 edition of his works may be pre- 
served that these appear. This excuse will to most 
be valid. It is worthy of comment, @ propos of the 
7 ag of ‘Timon of Athens’ at Drury Lane, 


28 October, 1816, to which Lamb refers, that the | 


acting edition of this was prepared by the Hon. 
George Lamb, with whom Lamb was often con- 
founded. In the latest and best edition of the 
* Biographia Dramatica’ ‘ Mr. H.’ is attributed to 
the Hon. George Lambe (sic). 

Among the passages now first rendered generally 
accessible are many of interest. It is no longer 
true, as Lamb says (p. 377, Appendix) @ propos of 
Milton's ‘Comus,’ that it is not well known ; and 
for the little renown he [Milton] may possess he is 
indebted to the stage.” In connexion with the 


*Every Day Book’ and the ‘Table Book’ Mr. | 
Lucas has some admirable notes. He is unques- | 


tionably right in affirming that the letter which 
appears in the ‘Tabie Book’ after the fourth 
instalment of the Garrick plays, and has been in- 
cluded in some editions of Lamb, is not by him. 
We hope he is right in assuming that in the * Table 
Book’ Lamb’s hand may be traced more frequently 
than is generally supposed. The notes constitute, 
indeed, a mine of curious and interesting informa- 
tion, to which there is every temptation to recur. 
They add greatly to the value of what, so soon as it 
is known, will the most popular edition of 
Lamb's writings. 


English Literature: an Il/ustrated Record.—Vol. 1. 
From the Beginnings to the Aye of Henry VIII. 
By Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D.— Vol. III. 
From Milton to Johnson. By Edmund Gosse, 
Hon.LL.D. (Heinemann.) 

It is superfluous to say that no history of English 

literature corresponding to that two volumes 

of which are now issued by Mr. Heinemann 
has previously been published. Histories of 

English literature, some of which are reasonably 

up to date, abound, and one such is at the present 

moment in course of reissue. Until modern days, 
however, a work on the scale and of the class of 

the present could —y~ | have been published at a 

price that would have left a chance of a remunera- 

tive result. Modern reproductive processes and 
other recent improvements have brought within 
reach things that seemed possible only in fairyland, 
with the result that the work before us is an accom- 
lished —or, at least, a half-accomplished—fact. 
Ve have for the first time a history of literature 
reproducing for us in facsimile the most priceless 
documents in our national collections, rok assign- 
ing the work at its outset a splendour such as few, 
if any, extra-illustrated products of the period of 
grangerizing can rival. The result of the labours 
that have been carried out is a complete vivitication 
of the subject, and the owner of the entire 
work will have within reach a knowledge of our 
literature such as the greatest ‘“‘clerks” of past 
days might have envied. So far as regards the 


letterpress of a work of this importance, we might 

have expe*ted to find it due to the collaboration of 

what in France is called une société de gens de 
lettres. The publisher has, however, been bold 
enough to trust the compilation to two scholars of 
exceptional industry and erudition, with results 
that are, so far as our present observations extend, 
wholly satisfactory. 
Dr. Garnett is responsible for the large tract 
between the age of Beowulf and that of Milton, 
while Dr. Gosse continues the labour, and links the 
age of Milton with that of Tennyson. Each of 
these writers brings to his task special qualifica- 
| tions, and each has accomplished half his labours. 
Dr. Garnett’s first volume extends from the “ begin- 
nings” to the reign of Henry VILI., leaving for his 
| subsequent volume the whole of what is generally 
known as the Tudor literature; while Dr. Gosse, 
| who stops at the age of Johuson, has yet to deal 
with the great literary renascence of the past cen- 
| tury, the full value and significance of which are 
still, perhaps, but half understood. It is easy and 
pomed a to speak of what has been accomplished, 
and welcome a work which, for the reader of 
general culture, will enlarge immeusely the bounds 
of knowledge, and will establish, as regards the 
treatment of our national stores, a precedent of the 
utmost importance. In order justly to appraise 
we must wait the appearance of the remaining 
volumes, the last of which will contain the indis- 
pensable index. 

An all but impossible task awaits the reviewer 
who seeks to ——2 an idea of the wealth or the 
importance of the illustrations. Each volume, we 
may premise, contains a connected history of litera- 
ture during the period covered, together with 
brief lives and appreciations of the authors men- 
tioned. Portraits of writers, where such are obtain- 
able, are furnished, together with reproductions of 
| pages of priceless MSS. and views of spots of 
interest connected with an epoch and the works 

the production of which it witnessed. To begin 
with the first volume: the frontispiece of this 
consists of a superb coloured illustration repro- 
ducing a page of the priceless Ellesmere Chaucer 
at Bridgewater House, containing an equestrian 

yortrait of Chaucer. Much earlier and more naive 
illustrations follow from tae Cedmon MS. of the 
tenth century in the Bodleian. The Ceed:non cross 
at Whitby Abbey and other historical monuments 
are reproduced, including the ruins of Lindisfarne 
Abbey and the famous Jewel of Alfred the Great, 
the subject during recent years of more than one 
monograph. Other pages from famous MSS. of the 
‘Ormulum,’ Layamon’s ‘ Brut,’ ‘ The Ancren Riwle,’ 
‘The Ayenbite of Inwyt,’ and * Piers Plowman’ 
follow, before we come to interesting illustrations 
from the early romances—the leading Arthurian 
metrical romances belonging to the Lancelot, Per- 
ceval, and Sanct Greal cycles being, however, undis- 
cussed. From ‘The Pearl’ many admirably inter- 
esting illustrations are obtained. A profound] 
beautiful coloured design of the Canterbury Pil- 
grims and an illuminated presentation by Lydgate 
of his poem to the king are among the gems of the 
volume. Sir John Mandeville supplies many valu- 
able illustrations, and we then come to the early 
Bibles, which occupy an all-important chapter. 
The Scottish poets are not neglected, and a MS. 
‘Song of Welcome,’ by Dunbar, to Margaret Tudor 
deserves special note. 


Vol. iii. has for frontispiece a coloured repro- 
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duction of acrayon portrait of Milton by Faithorne. 
It is lifelike, but the face looks stern. Very 
different is the reproduced portrait of Milton from 


the 1645 ‘Poems,’ with Milton’s bantering Greek | 


lines to the artist. A splendid portrait of the Ear 
of Clarendon, after Gerard Soest, follows, and is in 
turn succeeded by a likeness of John Dryden by 
Sir Godfrey Kaeller. Of almost all the Carolinian 
poets likenesses are given, though we are sorry, 
when a man such as Flatman is introduced, to 
miss the superb likeness of George Wither in the 
*Emblemes. Sadler’s portrait of Bunyan is delight- 
ful. A miniature of Congreve, from Windsor Castle, 
is reproduced, as are many satisfactory likenesses 
of Pope. Swift is from a design by Jervas, Addison 
from Michael Dahl, Thomson by Patour, Richard- 
son by Highmore, Sheridan by Gainsborough, 
Fielding by Hogarth, Goldsmith and Sterne by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Johnson by Opie. Not 
the faintest idea is conveyed by our comments 
of the wealth of illustration contained in these 
volumes, which all who desire an illuminatory 
record of that literature which is our most price- 
less possession must purchase. In the seboae 
of illustration lies the differentiating feature 
between this volume and preceding works of its 
class. By this, too, it is rendered an indispensable 
supplement to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ and other recently published works, 
which form a necessary part of the equipment of 
the scholar. In appearance the volumes are all 
that can be desired. 


My Relations with Carlyle. By James Anthony 
Froude. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tuts account of Mr. Froude’s relations with | 


Carlyle was found, after his death, in a dispatch- 
box, together with Carlyle’s will, given at the end. 
Mr. Froude states: “Il have discharged the duty 
which was laid on me as faithfully as I could. IL 
have nothing more to reveal, and, as far as I know, 
I have related exactly everything which bears on 
my relations with Carlyle and his history. This is 
all that I can do, and | have written this that those 
who care for me may have something to rely upon if 
my honour and good faith are assailed after I am 
gone.” The book contains a brief account of Froude’s 
early life and of his introduction to Carlyle. Shortly 
after Froude left the university, Carlyle was very 
good to him, and helped him when he could, while he 
found Mrs. Carlyle to be “the most brilliant and 
interesting woman that I had ever fallen in with. 
«Such sparkling scorn and tenderness combined 
I had never met with together in any human being.” 
“She was sarcastic when she spoke of her husband 
—a curious blending of pity, contempt, and other 
feelings.” She suffered much from dyspepsia and 
want of sleep, receiving but scant sympathy from 
Carlyle, who expected her to bear her trouble in 
patience, while he, who had a vigorous constitu- 
tion, without a day of serious illness, “was never 
more eloquent than in speaking of his own 
crosses.’ She was seldom alone with him, 
although she presided at the small evening 
gatherings, when Carlyle, who “‘would not 
allow himself to be contradicted, would pour out 
whole Niagaras of scorn and vituperation, some- 
times for hours together.” We do not propose to 
express an opinion as to Mr. Froude’s defence. The 
pamphlet (for it is little more, only eighty pages) 
can purchased for two shillings; but that Car- 
lyle left him absolute discretion is abundantly 


proved both in the will and by the words of 
| Carlyle when he handed over the manuscripts to 
| him: ‘* Take these for my sake; they are yours to 
publish or not publish, as you please, after I am 
gone. Do what you will. Read them and let me 
know whether you will take them on these terms.” 
*“T did read them,” writes Mr. Froude, “‘ and then 
for the first time I realized what a tragedy the life 
in Cheyne Row had been—a tragedy as stern and 
real as the story of (Edipus.” 

Retribution came, and the last years of Car- 
lyle’s life were one agony of remorse; grief was 
never absent from his mind, and his conversation 
always drifted back into a pathetic ery of sorrow 
over things which were now irreparable. It was 
at once piteous and noble; ‘‘a repentance so deep 
and so passionate showed that the real nature was 
as beautiful as his intellect had been magnificent.” 


Barnaby Rudge; A Child’s History of England ; 
Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. (Chap- 
man & Hall and Frowde.) 

To the pleasing “ Fireside Dickens” have been 

added three further volumes, containing the works 

named above. ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ has seventy-six 
illustrations by Cattermole and Phiz; ‘ A Child's 

History ' four, by various artists; and the ‘ Christ- 

mas Books’ sixty-five, by Landseer, Maclise, Leech, 

Tenniel, Stanfield, &c. Though not the most 

characteristic, the designs to the last-named work 

are the most attractive. Cheap as is this issue, the 
volumes, as we can testify, are pleasant to read 
and to hold. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
| each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, aoe | page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

N. C. D. (“ Migrations from the blue bed,” &c.). 

~-They did not travel from country to country, or 
even from town to town, but their only change was 
at home, from one bed to another. Cf. the ‘ Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre’ of Xavier de Maistre for a 
similar phrase. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 
Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 
In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 


more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s,; fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARK PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5¢.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.” 
Vol. I. MORNING. 


Bach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 


for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Vol. Il, BVENING. 


oe. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Kdition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 64 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Greetang the Narrative of our blessed Lord's Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
A. 


For the use of Families, for Sanday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, bound in 
» price ia. 
The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLBY. 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 9d. 
The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain 


Directions for more Worthbily Performing : I. Our Duty 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. 
18mo, cloth, ls. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- 
MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part II. Pre- 

tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for 

iret Communion. Uniform in size and type with 

*Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ , 9d.; roan, 
gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- 
ance in the Ways of Ged. Adapted from the French of 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. <S2mo, cloth, td. 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
FAMILY PRAYKR. Adapted to the Course of the 
Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 
for the Househeld for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 
MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo, 
eloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
planation of the Lord's Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
the use of Young Persons. 32mo, cloth, 6d. ; roan, 1s. 6d. 

The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upou 
the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 

The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


Exposition of the Ten Commaudments. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 
Christian's Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 3zmo, 
cloth, 6d, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Thousand. Price in cloth, #d.; or limp roan, gilt 
edges, Is. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
price ls. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London; J, WHITAKER & SONS, LimitrEp, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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DAVID NUTT, 57-59, LONG ACRE. 


JUST OUT, 


NOTES and EMENDATIONS to AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, 


and EURIPIDES, in Connexion with the Text of the Fifth Edition of Dindorf’s ‘Scenici Graeci. 
By a GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, 292 pp, cloth, uncut, 10s. 6d, net ; 11s. post free. 


BIBLIA CABALISTICA; or, The Cabalistic Bible. Showing 


how the various Numerical Cabalas have been curiously Applied to the Holy Scriptures, with 
numerous Textual Examples ranging from Genesis to the Apocalypse, and Collected from Books 
of the greatest rarity, for the most part not in the British Museum or any Public Library in 
Great Britain. With Introduction, Appendix of Curios, and Bibliography. By the Rev. WALTER 
BEGLEY, Editor of ‘ Nova Solyma,’ &c. 158 pp. 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


The MARRIAGE of CUPID and PSYCHE. Translated from 


the Latin of Apuleius by CHARLES STUTTAFORD. With 4 Designs by Jessie Mothersole- 
Royal 8vo, Printed at the Ballantyne Press, in Red and Black, in a Limited Issue of 500 Copies, 
on the finest Arnold Hand-made Paper. Bound in vellum, 10s, 6d. net. 


NOTES and QUER/ES.- “ Rarely has the charming story of Cupid and Psyche been set before the public in mor € 
attractive guise. The paper is a delight to contemplate or handle; the printing, including the rubricated title-page, is 4 
credit to the Ballantyne Press; and the covering and other details of execution render the work a real objet de lure. 
Against the rendering nothing is to be urged, and the fine illustrations of Miss Mothersole are of the latest school of 
modernity.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. —"* And now we have had from Mr. Nutt, in an admirably printed octavo,a new trans- 
lation of the old allegory. Mr. Stuttaford’s version is faithful and beautiful, and, while not equalling the golden prose of 
the Tudor period, is not altogether unworthy to be named in the same category as the first renderer of Apuleius. Indeed, 
we wish that Mr. Stuttaford would go on from this to give us a complete version of the ‘Golden Ass.’ The effort of 
Thomas Taylor is ludicrous in its literal simplicity. We must not omit to say that this version is charmingly illustrated 
by Miss Jessie Mothersole.,” 

SCOTS UAN.—“ Reads fluently, and seldom reminds the reader that it is a translation. Beautifully printed and 
elegantly bound in white, it is an attractive volume, which should win new readers for this romantic chapter of the 
* Golden Ass.’ ” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A graceful and fluent rendering.” 


On the LITERARY THEORIES of TAINE and HERBERT 
SPENCER. Two Lectures by A. T. W. BORSDORF, Ph.D., Professor at the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwith, Crown 8vo, iv-69 pp. ls. net, 

*.* As preliminary to an attempt at constructing a Science of Literature, the author criticises the 
two most influential theories of literary wsthetics of the last fifty years. 


The AENEID of VIRGIL, literally rendered into English Blank 
Verse. By T. H. DELABERE MAY, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols, Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 5s. net ; half vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Though at times one cannot admire the metrical qualities of Mr. May’s version, or overlook 
the weakness of some of its lines, with its diction and disregard of the minor beauties of the original, yet it is only fair to 
say that no version of Virgil has yet been published which, taken as a whole, more faithfully represents the spirit and 
the substance of the greatest epic poem in the Latin language.” 
“The present version is, on the whole, astonishingly accurate and close, even in the order of 
words and sentences, to the original...... Another example may be taken from Book V.—the extraordinarily difficult passage 
describing the manceuvres of the Trojan youth (II. 580 foll.). Let the reader compare with the original the lines into 
which Mr. May renders them. Considering its necessary limitations, his work is worthy of great commendation.” 

CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER. —" It will give the English reader the sense and the substance of the greatest 
of Roman epics, and on the whole it is faithful to the letter and the spirit of the original. Many passages are rendered 
with vigour, some with very felicitou. fidelity, and occasionally we catch glimpses of the stateliness and of the sweetness 
of the great original...... With all its faults Mc. May’s version will be found very useful and in most passages an excellent 
translation, and is in most respects the most faithful version yet published in English.” 

SCOTSM AN.—" May be read with pleasure for its own artistic qualities and with an undeserved profit by persons 
who, by way of studying Latin, read the classics in translations.” 


GUARDIAN.- 


Published Weekly by JOHN FRANCIS. Bream's Buildings. Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed by JOHN BDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, June 13, 1908. 
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